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London attending 
ference, have been invited to be pres- 
ent at the advent of the youngest 
“dominion.” Ht is known that the ma- 
jority will accept. 

At the ceremony the King will de- 
liver a message of welcome to the new 
Parl t and will wish it success 


BRITISH - AMERICAN 
NAVAL AGREEMENT 


United States Fleet to Concen- 


_ Negotiations for a naval agreement 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, whereby the American Fleet 
British Fleet the Atlantic, have reached 
a stage where papers providing for the 
transfer of the American warships to 


. Memorandum by Lord Curzon on 
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GAINS IN NEW YORK 


Much Liquor Has Been Seiked. 
Many Arrests Made, and 75 
Per Cent of Saloons Closed 
Since State Law Was Enacted 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News ce 


NEW YORK, New LVork— Liquor 
valued at $12,000,000 has been confis- 
cated by the police since the Mullan- 
Gage Prohibition Enforcement Act 
went into effect on April 4; 3817 per- 
sons have been arrested on charges 
of violation of the law, and about 75 
per cent of the city’s saloons have 
been put out of business, according 
to Richard E. Enright, Commissioner 
of Police. The Commissioner said 
that he expected the other 25 per cent 
of the saloons to close when their 
licenses expired in October. 

Prohibition enforcement was consid- 
ered lightly before the Mullan-Gage 
act was passed, owing to laxity in en- 
forcing the Volstead act, he said, and 
that attitude had added to the diffi- 
culties of the police in enforcing it. 


Vigilance Maintained 


They will contin ir rigorous 
pro- | enforcement the law, including 
their practice of stopping and search- 


ing automobiles, in spite of the opin- 
fon that they have no right to do so, 
handed down by Charles D. Newton, 
Attorney-General. Court decisions 
only, not opinions, are considered 
nding according to the commis- 


nts, 133 of those 


' geen in New York have been laid 
on „ leaving but 83 to carry on the 
work. .Thirty-one Brooklyn enforce- 
ment agents have been given a 40- 
days’ “leave of absence” without pay. 
From up-state comes the report 
that at least two-thirds of the boot- 
leggers and rum runners have been 
driven out of their mountain strong- 
holds in the Adirondacks by state 
troopers and the smuggling of liquor 
from Canada stopped on this route. 


Many Cases to Be Heard 


It is expected that when the Su- 
preme Court begins its extraordinary 
session on June 6 it will have about 
1700 liquor cases on its calendar. 
This crowded calendar is believed to 
be the result of police activities. 
Commissioner Enright reports that his 
department requires about $20,000 a 
month to cover liquor enforcement 
expenses, a large part of which is 
believed to be dev to the purchase 
of drinks by the officers in their 
search of evidence. Of 88 charges of 
violation of the Mullan-Gage law pre- 
sented to the Kings County grand jury 
on Saturday, but eight indictments 
were handed down. 

Manufacturers of toilet articles and 
perfumes are urging that in any 
amendment to the Volstead act de- 
natured alcohol be retained on the 
tax free list. Perfumers have adopted 
a new formula for denaturing alcohol, 
which they hope the prohibition de- 
partment in Washington will approve. 
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could be a | joying war-time prosperity 


“ORGY OF SPENDING” 
SAID TO BE OVER 


Special to The Christian Stience Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, “The orgy of spending 
which followed on the heels of the war. 
is over,” declares John J. Pulleyn, 
president of the Savings Banks Asso- 
, | ciation, “and the people are settling 
down to their pre-war ways. Time ‘and 
again we have been called a nation 
of spenders. but I believe that the time 
is near at hand when Amercans will 
evolve a new idea of thrift. The vari- 
ous thrift movements which have been 
launched in the last year are having 
their effect. This is indicated by the 
inc in savings banks deposits in 
the e of the so-called financial de- 
pression. 
“The withdrawals from a few of the 
vings banks in the industrial sec- 
the State are to be expected. 
conditions would be 
| of the unemployed if. 
they had not saved when they were en- 


so-called financial de- 
small savers of New York 
into the savings banks 
1,357,796 more than they withdrew 
: first three months of 1921, 
to figures issued by the Sav- 
Association of the State 

New Y 


sso Events in Upper Silesia Under- 
will meet the liner off || 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 


randum by Lord Curzon on the events 
.|of Upper Silesia has been received in 
Paris. Its contents have not yet been: 
published, 
shown. The document, however, is 
understood to be critical of the atti- 
tude of the French troops in the dis- 
puted districts. 
reproaches are repeated. 


not show an approach to the French 
viewpoint. The number of fresh al- 
leged facts 
ficient energy of the soldiers in re- 
pressing the insurrection are brought 
forward. 
founded by the French and in any 
case this line of discussion does not 
lead to a solution. 


bate in the French Chamber over the 
weekend, prolongs the period of ten- 
sion. It will be toward the end of the 
week that the discussion 
ended and Aristide Briand will be free 
to consider the question of the meeting 
of the allſed conference. 


almost entirely on the reparations 
question, but in Mr. Foregot's criti- 
cism of the results of the London con- 
ference, there is a general protest 
against the subordination of French 
policy to the British policy, and this 
notegis struck frequently. 


considerable impression, 
the method of calculating in gold 
marks. 
variable and subject to still greater 
fluctuations that the rise of the Ger- 
man marks 


with the rise of the franc 
mean that France would obtain far 
fewer francs than has been estimated. 


awaited in vain, may now speak on 
Tuesday or Wednesday. 


GERMAN INTEREST IN 


bss Oe Me 2 2 882 a 
from its corréspondent in Berlin by wireless 


speeches at the Pilgrims’ Club in Lon- 
don last night are regarded by the 
German press and the public as consti- 
tuting the most important political 
event for many months past. 
night’s newspapers comment on the 
new world situation which it is be- 
lieved here will follow any effective 


collaboration ‘between 
States and Great Britain. The “Voss- 
ische Zeitung” had its editorial called 
“The Anglo-Saxon World Policy,” and 
declares that 
will mark a new 
pacifying of the world, if they are fol- 
lowed by a solution of the Upper Si- 
lesian problem, 
favorable to Germany and which jus- 
tice and the world’s economic inter- 
ests alike demand. 


“Vorwirts,” says America’s decision, 
as indicated by the speech of Colon I 
Harvey, the new American Ambass:- 
dor to Great Britain, to take a moe 
direct. interest in telling 
problems is an act of high significance. 
“Through America’s entrance into the 
war,” continues the Vorwärts,“ “vic- 


entente and her decision to take a 
part in the reconstruction of the wo 1 
will have equally vital, if different, 
consequences.“ 
declares that the young German Re- 
vublic will warmly welcome America’s 
support of the new lines on whi-n 
clearly the British policy is now beiug 
directed. 


tarical duel between the allied powers 
continues to be followed with acute 


from the reserve which has hitherto 
been displayed on the point by the 
newspapers. : 


FOR FREDERICK KRUPP 


—Investigation of patents and appli- 
cations for patents recently filed in 
this country by German citizens and 


assigned to Frederick Krupp, German 
munitions maker, reveals “the rather 
striking circumstances” that of 228 
such patents and applications so far 
investigated, the majority have to do 
with military appliances, the War De- 
partment announced 
Careful investigation is being made 
into 
John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, 
announced, adding that “considerable 


progres 

toward the introduction of corrective 
measures in Congress for the protec- 
tion of those American industries in 
which the War Department is espe- 
cially interested against the recur- 
rence of this insidious patent activity 
| by Germany.” | 


stood to Criticize the French 
Troops in Disputed Districts 


PARIS, France (Sunday)—A memo- 


some reticence being 


At some length the 


Generally the tone of the note does 
concerning the insuf- 


They are held to be un- 


The unexpected adjournment of de- 


will have 


The debate in the Chamber. turns 


Mr. Foregot, whose speech made a 
objects to 


The rate of exchange is so 


would render the Ger- 
and simultaneous 


easier, 
would 


man task 


Mr. Briand, whose speech was 


AMERICA'S DECISION 


proval of the State Department. 
understood that eventual reduction of 
naval armaments is contemplated. 


the Pacific await the signature of th: 


of the Navy and the ap- 
It is 


p. 


Although John F. Kramer, Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition, apprehends that 
the heavy curtailment of the enforce- 
ment staff because of lack of funds 
will be a severe setback to enforce- 
ment of the dry laws, he neverthele.< 
points out that it is still possible to 
control the supply of whisky by r- 
stricting the withdrawals from wars- 
houses. 


p. 7 


Meanwhile enforcement in the sev- 


eral states is gaining ground. Under 
the New York law, recently passed, 
much has been accomplished in the 
way of confiscation of liquor, arrests 
for violations, and closing of saloons. 
In New Jersey, brewers have been re- 
fused special treatment by the tax 
assessors. 
ment bill has been passed by the 
House. 
have been seized by intérnal revenue 
agents for making and selling beer in 
violation of the law. 


The Connecticut enforce- 


In Illinois three breweries 


p. 7 


In spite of official efforts to effect 


a basis of settlement in the marine 
dispute, the marine unions in New 
York have voted to hold to their origi- 
nal demands and to accept no com- 
promise 
wages. Their action nullifies the suc- 
cess of the Secretary of Labor, James 
J. Davis, in tnducing the owners to 
modify their uncompromising attitude. 


involving a reduction in 


p. 10 
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Official archives dating back to Jan- 


uary 1, 1524, about three years after 
the conquest of the Aztec 
which stood on the site of 
City, have been discovered in a walled- 
up basement under the municipal hall 
of the Mexican capital. p. 


capital 
Mexico 


This is “Disarmament Week.” The 


Women’s Committee for World Dis- 
armament has organized 36 of the 
states by counties for the purpose of 
focusing on the Administration and 
Congress the disarmament sentiment 
of the country. The National League 
of Women Voters is cooperating with 
the committee. 


p. 7 


Monitor The work of the United-States Pa- 
tent Office is seriously handicapped. 


BERLIN, Germany (Friday)—The| by lack of funds, according to re- 
* 


All to- 


the United 


yesterday's speeches 


step toward the 


which should be 


The leading Socialist newspape., 


Europeaa 


tory definitely passed to the side of the 


The same newspaper 


In official circles here the great ora- 


interest, but there is no departure 


MILITARY PATENTS 


WASHINGTON, District. of Columbia 


on. Saturday. 


all these patent assignments, 


s has been made looking 


ports from Washington. 
lack of space, personnel and equip- 
ment, reports are delayed, and er- 
roneous conclusions regarding patent 
rights have increased. 


would appear that 
readiness of Mr. Korfanty to withdraw 
the Polish 
Upper Silesia is regarded as a bluff. 
His latest step has been to constitute 
a Cabinet, and a concentrated effort 
is being made to capture the towns in 
\the industrial area like Kattowitz and 
Beuthen. 
being blockaded by 20,000 insurgents. 
In spite of the seriousness of the 
problem’ and the pressure of the Junk- 
ers, the German Government, how- 
ever, 
the dispatch of troops. p. 1 


With the 


p. 10 


Italian. election results show that 


both the Roman Catholic and Socialist 
parties have retained much of their 
power, the former party having gained 
instead of losing seats. 
little change, generally speaking, in 
the composition of the Chamber that 
in some quarters it is held that the 
disolution of Parliament was hardly 
worth while. Some very skillful pilot- 
ing will be needed and government 
must look to the support of the more 
moderate Socialists, who will be led 
by Mr. Turati. 


There is so 


p. 1 


In London the belief is held that on 


the Upper Silesian question, Mr. Lloyd 
George has interpreted British opinion 
that Britain has been too long pjcking 
chestnuts out of 
There is little doubt that French of- | 
ficers in Upper Silesia were hand and 
glove with the Polish rebels, and gave 
neither warning nor help to the other 
Allies. Incidentally the Premier’s free 
speaking to Poland and France has 
done much to reconcile to his leader- 
ship dissentients in the Liberal Party. 


e fire for France. 


p. 2 


to Berlin sources it 
the proclaimed 


According 


insurgent troops from 


Apparently Kattowitz is 


is determined not to sanction 


The German newspapers have 


widely commented on the noted speech 
at the Pilgrims Club of the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Colonel Harvey. One 
paper goes so far as to say that the 
young German Republic will warmly 
welcome America’s support of the new 
lines on which clearly British policy 
is now being directed. p. 1 


It was arranged that Admiral Sims, 


who was due to land at Liverpool from 
the United States, should be received 
off port by British destroyers, which 
would escort the liner into the Mersey. 
He will be entertained at luncheon by 
the Pilgrims on May 26. p. 1 


Lord Curzon has sent a memoran- 


dum to France on events in Upper 
Silesia and it is understood that the 
document criticizes the attitude of the 
French troops in the disputed districts. 


=. I 


Almost Entirely to the Size 
of the Unionist Majority 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


BELFAST, Ireland (Saturday)~-The 
électoral campaign for the new North 
Ireland Parliament is now all but com- 
plete, and little remains but the actua! 
polling. It has been a dull contest 
with scarcely a flash of wit or pictur- 
esque incident to enliven the rather 
dreary declamation of the various 
speakers. Public meetings have been 
confined almost entirely to the Union- 
ist side. The Nationalists and Sinn 
Feiners have held few gatherings in 
the buildings in their own districts, 
and from a party viewpoint thése have 
been satisfactory enough. 

The party managers are confident 
that the full strength of the party will | 
be manifested at the polling booths on 
May 24. But they have made little at- 
tempt to appeal for the support of the 
non-party man. That, no doubt, is to 
be attributed partly to the fact that 
the non-party men in Ulster are a 
negligible quantity, and partly because 
they do not want to precipitate dis- 
turbances by attempting to “demon- 
Strate” in Unionist quarters. The 
Ulster Unionist does not tolerate any- 
thing like poaching on what he con- 
siders his preserves. 

The attempt to hold a Socialist 
cemonstration in the historic Ulster 
Hall was frustrated by a crowd of 
Unionist shipyard workers, who sim- 
ply took possession of the building. 
There was no disturbance because the 
Socialists deemed discretion the bet- 
ter part, and declined to attempt to ad- 
dress the gathering. 


Former Service Men Active 


On the other hand, Unionist former 
service men and others have paraded 
constituencies with bands playing and 
banners flying, and sometimes they 
have come perilously near the Na- 
tfonalist. quarters. They have been 
accompanied by strong forces of armed 
police in Crossley motors and military 
n armored cars, bristling with 
machine guns and rifles—a very neces- 
sary precaution in the excited state of 
public feeling in Belfast—and th co 
measures have prevented any very 
serious breach of the peace. 

One former service men's demonsira- 
tion was attacked by crowds, armed 
with stones and revoivcrs, and one 


nn Was killed and one sé@rtousiy 


wounded, but the police and military 
soon restored order. It is feared tht 


{ 


in its labors, the Viceroy will read 
the King’s speéch, which is of course 
the program of the government, and 
the ordinary work of the session will 
be commenced. j 

As for the Southern Parliament, no 
contests havigg taken ‘place, the 124 
members nominated by Sinn Fein and 
the .four Unionists nominated for 
Trinity College are considered as 
elected, but as the Sinn Feiners have 
declared their members will not take 
the oath of allegiance, under these 
circumstances no parliament will 
assemble under the Government of 
Ireland Act. 


SITUATION ACUTE 
IN UPPER SILESIA 


Far From Relaxing Grip Mr. 
Korfanty Is Now Besieging 


Two Important Towns — Offer 
to Withdraw Called Bluff 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 


BERLIN, Germany (Sunday)—The 
situation in Upper Silesia, which 
seemed easier during the past few 
days, has now become more serious. 
Wojoieck Korfanty’s proclaimed readi- 
ness to withdraw his troops is now 
regarded as a bluff, intended to im- 
press the entente; the fact being gen- 
erally admitted that, far from relax- 
ing his grip on Upper Silesia, the rebel 
leader’s tyranny has increased. 

His latest step has been to constitute 
a “cabinet” to assist him in govern- 
ing the occupied area, It seems clear 
that the Polish insurgents are now 
making a concerted effort to capture 
the towns situated in the industrial 
area, particularily Kattowitz and 
Beuthen. Once -these towns are cap- 
tured, the insurgents have some hope 
of compelling a resumption of the rail- 


way service, thereby being able <o 
transport the vast stocks of coal which 
have been accumulating during the 


So far the rebels seem to be relying 
on a blockade, rather than the use of 


polling day may see a repetition of 
incidents like these, but the authori- 
ties are making every possible | 
preparation to cope with any troubie: 
that may occur. | 

Speculation regarding the elections 
is now confined almost entirely to the 
size of the majority which Sir James 
Craig will receive. 


Blank Checks for Unionists 


After consultation with the principal 
agents of all sides, a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor .is in- 
formed there is no reason to vary the 
estimate he made some months ago, 
that the Unionists will secure 32 or 
34 of the 52 seats, giving them a ma- 
jority of from 12 to 16 in the new 
House of Commons. It will be a solid 
majority with an absolutely blank 
check from the electors to do what- 
ever it may think proper on every sub- 
ject but one. It must oppose by every 
means in its power the placing of the 
six northeastern counties under an 
All-Ireland Parliament sitting in 
Dublin. 

The House of Commons to be elected 
on Tuesday next is to meet on June 7. 
It will proceed to elect a Speaker 
who, after he has taken oath, will 
swear in the elected members—or such 
of them as present themselves for the 
purpose. The Nationalists and Sinn 
Feiners are pledged to abstain. The 
House is then charged with the duty 
of electing the Senate. This body is 
to consist of 26 members, 24 elected 
by the lower house by a system of 
proportional representation, with the 
Lord Mayor of Belfast and the Mayor 
of Derry as ex-officio members. The 
Senate, having thus been chosen, will 
meet and elect its own Speaker and 
each body will proceed to formulate 
“standing orders” to regulate the pro- 
cedure in its own chamber. 


Sir J. Craig as Premier 


Meanwhile Sir James Craig, as 
leader of the principal party in Par- 
liament, will be asked to form a gov- 
ernment. He informed a representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Monitor 
that he will himself accept the posi- 
tion of Premier, and that he proposes 
to form a cabinet of six ministers—- 
finance, education, commerce, agri- 
culture, Labor and home affairs. Be- 
tween these six departments will be 
allocated the duties of the 40-odd 
“boards,” which now govern the 
whole of Ireland from Dublin. 

The ministry, having been formed, 
will draw up ita program for the first 
session and ali will be in readiness 
for the state opening of the legisla- 
ture. As The Christian Science Moni- 
tor was able to announce some weeks 
ago, this ceremony is fixed to take 
place on June 21 and unless some to- 
tally unforeseen obstacle arises will 
be graced by the presence of the King 
and Queen. 

The Lord Lieutenant will also be 


the army to compel the towns to sur- 
render. It is estimated that a ring of 
a bout 20,000 insurgents now encircles 
Kattowitz, and that no foodstuffs are 
allowed to reach the city. 

Telegrams published here today in- 


| sist, moreover, that, notwithstanding 


the repeated assurance of the Polish 
Government to the entente, the Polish 
frontier still remains open daily to the 
transport of arms, munitions, ensg!t- 
neering trains and ambulances, al- 
though no troops are passing into 
Upper Silesia. The German Govern- 
ment is inviting attention to the prob- 
lem and, notwithstanding the pressure 
of the Junkers, it shows it is deter- 
mined not to sanction the dispatch of 
troops there. 


SPEAKER’S CHAIR 
GIVEN TO CANADA 


OTTAWA, Ontario—J. W. Lowther, 
former Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, on Friday presented the Cana- 
dian Parliament with a copy of the 
Speaker’s chair in use in the British 
Parliament. It was the gift of the Em- 
pire Parliamentary Association and 
was adorned with a coat of arms 
carved from an oak beam of west- 
minster Hall, built in London in 1397. 


trate in Pacific, British in 
Atlantic — Gradual Cessation 
of Naval Building Planned 


Special to The Christian Soience Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District ot Columbia 
~The close cooperation now estab- 
lished between the United States and 
Great Britain in attempts to settle 
the many thorny questions left in the 
backwash of the world war is leading 
more and more, it is believed here, to 
the strengthening and development 


of Anglo-American solidarity on world 
problems and or measures necessary 
to maintain world peace, without ex- 
pensive armaments. 

While reparations or the question 
of Silesia may occupy the attention 
of the Department of State and the 
British Foreign Office for the moment, 
these are merely interludes in a great 
world program which aims at nothing 
less than Anglo-American unity for 
world stabilization. 

Under the surface and despite big 
naval estimates and jingoistic expres- 
sions, there are some matters unques- 
tionably in progress of negotiation the 
aim and purpose of which is to settle 
for good all naval rivalry between the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
program is clear-cut and if the pres- 
ent friendly attitude based on the ap- 
preciation of common interests con- 
tinues it is confidently expected to be 
shortly announced to the world. 


Aims of Program 


It contemplates: 

1. The concentration of the entire 
British fleet in the Atlantic Ocean. 

2. The concentration of the United 
States naval forces in the Pacific. 

3. Gradual cessation of naval build- 
ing, the respective fleets being main- 
tained at such strength as will assure 
a “white Pacific’ and will maintain 
the “freedom of the seas under the 
British egis in the Atlantic and the 
same freedom under the American flag 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

It is the understanding here now 
that plans for American concentration 
in the Pacific have recently been 
worked out in detail, that the order 
nent of certain military under- 
s before it is issued. 

The issuing of such an order is of 
course more a matter of international 
policy than it is of naval policy. The 
naval end of it is largely restricted to 
the establishment of such facilities, 
like bases and supply depots, as would 
make the transfer possible. The actus! 
transfer itself is almost a matter of 
international policy. So far as can be 
ascertained at the moment, the present 
Anglo-American diplomatic accord 
augurs well for the consummation of 
the program. 


Mists Disappearing 

On both sides of the Atlantic such 
a policy is regarded as a great step 
toward an international concert. Since 
the new Administration came into 
power in Washington the mists of 
misunderstanding which threatened 
accord in the closing days of the Wil- 
son régime have been gradually dis- 
appearing. The differences between 
Great Britain and the United States 
were found after all to be minor, 
and as regards the American conten- 
tion for the “open door’ with re- 
spect to oil developments, there is 
assurance that it is already as good 
as granted as far as Great Britain 
is concerned. It is, in fact, believed 
that such assurance was forthcoming 
before the sharp turn executed when 
America entered allied councils. That 
Britain had decided to go along” with 
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| Employers Is ‘Now Claimed] 


—. Windia daallees 
from its Washington News Office 


- WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


rican Samuel Gompers, president of the 


tion in 

which was never 

| o be in the high- 

est British interest, as it is the high- 


est common interest of the nations. 


This week, which has seen Brit- 
ish feeling flow strongly toward the 
United States, has been even more re- 
markable on account of its ebb from 
France. Mr. Lloyd George has been 
sorely tried for years and is unduly 
sensitive now to press criticism. 
French juurnalists, essentially egotis- 
tic, have attacked him steadily. His 
‘Statement on Wednesday was hardly 

required as a footnote to his very cal- 
culated speech of eight days ago, but 
he has interpreted British opinion, 
which is reg y sensitive, as mean- 
ing that Britain has been too long 
picking chestnuts out of the fire for 
France. French critics only make mat- 
ters worse by suggesting that there is 
a differentiation between Mr. Lloyd 
George’s attitude and that of the Brit- 
ish people. 
Justice and Liberalism 

British policy is justice and liberal- 
ism, and France misreads the present 
temper if she does not realize that 
Britain will not march on a policy of 
revanche against Germany. No tragic 
breakdown of the entente, however, 
need be anticipated. Incidentally, Mr. 
Lloyd George's free speaking to Poland 
and France has done more to reconcile 
dissentients in the Liberal Party to his 
leadership than-many demagogic at- 
—— on Labor miryenists could have 

ne 

No Sunday parley will take place at 
the seaside between Mr. Lloyd George 
and Aristide Briand this week-end, as 
the French Premier must first reply to 
the 38382 in the Chamber of Deputies, 

Which was e- ogre — 
Consequently, date of the Supreme 
Council meeting to decide the partition 
of Upper Silesia is still indefinite. 
Polish Rising Aided 


There seems little doubt from the 
information available here that French 
officers in Upper Silesia have been 
hand in glove with the Polish rebels. 
For one thing they gave no warning 
of the impending rising and seemingly 
made no attempt to put it down when 
it occurred, although they are mainly 
responsible for maintaining order jn 
the plebiscite area. 

Even when the Italians were at- 
tacked, they received no support from 
the French nor did the latter give 
any assistance to the British and Ital- 
jans in their subsequent attempts 
to maintain order. While the French 
lost three men, the Italians had be- 
tween 30 and 40 killed, besides sev- 
eral wounded. 

The chauvinists, who are intent on 
breaking up Germany, would have 
seized on an advance of Germans into 
Upper Silesia as an excuse for an 
immediate occupation of the Ruhr 
Valley and Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
was directed to prevent this final 
catastrophe to the recovery of Europe. 


COST OF GOVERNMENT 
SEVERELY CRITICIZED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Passage of the deficiency appropri- 
ation bill, carrying $100,000,000, will 
bring the total cost of government 
for the fiscal year ending next June 
30 to $6,000,000,000, J. F. ‘Byrnes 
(D.), Representative from South Caro- 
lina, a Democratic member of the 
Appropriations Committee, declared 
in thé House on Saturday. 

He charged that Republicans, “in 
order to make a pretense of economy,” 
refused in many instances to make 
direct appropriations, but appropri- 
ated unexpended balances, “and in 
other ways provided for expenditure 
of funds, even though the amounts 
did not appear in the table of appro- 
priations. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the 


‘| Secretary of the Treasury recently 


called the attention of the Congress 
to these indirect appropriations as 
being a fruitful source of extrava- 
gance,” he said, “the pending defici- 


tency appropriation bill authorizes 


more indirect 


appropriations than 
has any previous bill since the Con- 


‘method of dealing with labor. 


American Federation of Labor, has 
issued a statement declaring that the 
“open shop campaign” of the National 
Association of Manufacturers has 
failed. At the same time he said that 
Labor was about to undertake an in- 
tensive campaign in behalf of trade 


unionism. 

“The committee on industrial bet- 
terment of the National Association of 
Manufacturers urged that an offensive 
ca be inaugurated, and that 
the open shop movement be stimulated 
by plans for industrial representation,” 
said Mr. Gompers in his statement, 
adding that this was intended to bring 
about the following result, in the 
words of the committee: 

Ik plans for its adoption are visely 
introduced, industrial representation 
should become the most approved 
Such 
plans could be inaugurated: where 
members of labor organizations as 
well as independent workers are em- 
ployed.’ 

“Having failed by coércive tactics to 
force autocracy in industry upon the 
workers, the National Association of 
Manufacturers now proposes to silence 
them by promising a few of their rep- 
resentatives seats on boards of direc- 
fors of the corporations. This would 
be an empty honor indeed. The hopes 
and aspirations of Labor cannot be 
satisfied by the patronizing act of pat- 
ting the workers on the back. Sin- 
cerity of purpose of employers, their 
whole-hearted interest in their em- 
ployees, can be shown best in the con- 
tents of pay envelopes. When that is 
lacking, there can be no encourage- 
ment for the workers in having repre- 
sentatives on boards of directors. 

“Furthermore, such a proposal is te 
encourage the disorganization of the 
organized and prevent organization of 
the yet unorganized. Tie humiliating 
confession of defeat of the ‘open shop’ 
campaign officially corroborates che 
statements heretofore made by Labor 
that as the ‘open shop’ campaign was 
an un-American and illogical cam- 
paign, conducted to serve greed and 
special interests, it was impossible for 
it to succeed. This position has been 
maintained by Labor since the profit- 
eering interests first launched their 
agitation to enslave Labor. The hue 
and cry for the ‘open shop’ also was 
intended as propaganda to influencc 
legislation in the states similar to that 
adopted in Kansas to tie men to their 
jobs. But the propaganda proved un- 
availing. Not a single state followec 
the lead of disgraced Kansas. No 
more -abject admission of defeat for 
an unworthy cause could be made than 
that contained in the report of ihe 
Committee on Industrial Betterment to 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

“The failure of the campaign to 
destroy trade unionism proves two 
things, which are: 

“First, that the working people want 
trade union organization, and will not 
be driven from its protection, and 

“Second, that trade unionism is 
fundamentally right, that it is a vital 
part of American democracy in action, 
and that the logic and strength of its 
position are proof against successful 
attack. 

“The opportunity seems fitting to 
say to the workers of America and 
to the employers that the Amerfcan 
Federation of Labor is about to begin 
a great organizing campaign. Organ- 
ization work continues at all times, 
but this work is to be intensified. The 
message of trade unionism will be 
carried to everv corner of the land, to 
the limit 6f our power. Its encourage- 
ment and protection will be offered 
to the workers everywhere. 

“Immediately following the Denver 
convention next month, it is my pur- 
pose to visit a number of cities to en- 
courage the unorganized to join our 
movement. 

“American Labor wants the value 
of organization to be at the service of 
the country, for the sake of the pro- 
tection of the workers.“ 


WOMEN IN HALL OF FAME 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Names of 
four women, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
writer, who aided by her pen the 
freeing of Negroes from slavery; Alice 
Freeman Palmer, edycator and once 
president of Wellesley College; 
Charlotte Saunders Cushman, actress, 
and Frances Elizabeth Willard, tem- 
perance advocate, have been added to 
the Honor Roll of the Hall of Fame 


of New York —— 
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HARDWARE 


Vote on Modified Provision Is 
Expected Possibly by Friday 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office — 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Administration leaders in the House 
of Representatives, acting on advice 
‘from the White House, are prepared 
ts press for consideration of the peace 
resolution this week. 

The differences between the House 
and the Senate over the form the 


peace resolution should take will be 
discussed at conferences which Ste- 
phen G. Porter (R.), Representative 
from Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, intends to 
hold with Republican members of the 
committee, beginning today. It is the 
hope of Administration leaders that 
the peace resolution may be reached 
by Friday, or that the situation may 
be so advanced as to permit considera- 
tion the first thing next week. 
Chairman Porter is not at all satis- 
fied with the Knox resolution, repeal- 
ing as it does the declaration of war 
with Germany, „and in this stand, it is 
understood, he has the support of 
President Harding. The President, 
however, is keeping “hands off,” hav- 
ing already informed the chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee that he 
regards the framing of the peace reso- 
lution a matter for the legislative 
branch. As a result of these develop- 
ments the so-called Porter resolutions, 
which simply terminate the state of 
war with Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, will be reported to the House. 


houses probably will have the task of 
thrashing out the form in which the 
peace resolution ultimately will be 
sent to President Harding for his ap- 
proval. 


Navy and Army Bills 

While the injection of the peace 
resolution overshadows all other mat- 
ters in the House, legislators at the 
other end of the Capitol will be en- 


gaged this week in completing the pre- 
paredness program of the nation. 
Naval and military affairs will hold 
the center of the Senate stage. As 
soon as the naval appropriation bill 
is passed, the Senate will, take up 
the army bill, according to present 
plans. In connection with the naval 
bill, the disarmament question will 
come to the fore. The sudden shift 
of Administration leaders in the Sen- 
ate who have been opposing the Borah 
amendment requesting the President 
to call a conference of the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan for 
a discussion of naval disarmament, it 
is believed will result in the adoption 
of the resolution. 

The Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee will be engaged all week 
in prosecuting its railroad inquiry, 
while the hearings on tax revision 
will continue before the Finance 
Committee. The members of that com- 
mittee, it is believed, are agreed that 
the excess profits tax should be re- 
pea led. 


Newberry-Ford Contest 


Despite the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court declaring the 
Corrupt Practices Act unconstitu- 
tional, in so far as it applies to ex- 
penditures by eandidates for nomina- 
tion at senatorial primaries, the New- 
berry-Ford election case again will be 
considered before the Privileges and 
Elections Committee. Republican lead- 
ers have about decided that it is wiser 
to go ahead with the investigation of 
the case, independent of the Supreme 
Court decision. 

Packer control legislati6n may pos- 
sibly be reached in the House tomor- 
row, and its supporters will try to out 
it through on Wednesday, which is a 
day reserved for the consideration of 
private bills on the calendar. The re- 
port on the bill, which places the 
stockyards and meat packers under 
the supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, follows closely the agree- 
ment in the Senate Committee. 


Aid to Service Men 


Legislation Planned to Carry Out 
Administration's Promises 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— Unable to resist longer the increas- 
ing amount of pressure that is being 
brought to bear upon Congress 
through executive influence, House 
leaders are planning tardy action this 
week on a legislative program de- 
signed to fulfill in part the Adminis- 
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6 kept. 
These are the two chief features ot 
legislation on which the House is pre- 


pared to take a definite stand betore 


ve end of the week: 

The so-called Sweet bill, which 
5 for the consolidation of 8 
three main government agencies 
cerned with the care of former pst sia 
men—the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, the Bureau of Vocational and 
Educational Training and the United 
States Public Health Service. 

2. The hospitalization program out- 
lined to Congress by the President’s 
personal agent, Brig.-Gen. C. E. Saw- 
yer, as a means of bettering the lot 
of thousands of disabled men now 
languishing in hospital quarters re- 
garded as wholly inadequate. 


The President’s Interest 

President Harding has been taking 
an active interest in the welfare of the 
nation’s former fighting men during 
his brief sojourn in the White House. 
He visits the wounded at Walter Reed 
General Army Hospital in Washington 


regularly, discussing with the veterans 
themselves matters affecting their 
present and future needs. 

It is due to the President's per- 
sistent urging that Congress now is 
about to awake from its period of iner- 
tia and study seriously the various 
proposals submitted on behalf of the 
former service men. 

Word has been passed along by the 
friends of the American Legion in 
Congress that the much-discussed but 
long delayed bonus will be advanced 
during the present session. This will 
be treated entirely as a separate mat- 
ter, however, on account of the poli- 
tics involved in it, along with the 
added burden it will levy upon the 
American taxpayer. It is ignored for 
the present in the legislative program 
now under consideration. 

Action will be sought by the sev- 
eral committees of the House dealing 
with the proposals contained the 
program during the present eek. 
John W. _ Langley (R.), Representative 
from Kentucky, chairman of the Pub 
lic Buildings and Grounds Commit- 
tee, believes he can get the House to 
act favorably before the end of the 
week on the general hospitalization 
bill. 


Hospital Improvements 


This measure contemplates the ap- 
propriation of $18,850,000 for the pur- 
chase and construction of adequate 
hospital buildings in various sections 
of the country to take care of the 
now congested quarters in which serv- 
ice men are forced to remain. The 
measure is in substance what the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and Brigadier- 
General Sawyer have urged, but it 
omits, however, the proposal that 
some of the funds be allotted to the 
War and Navy departments for the 
treatment of patients in their hospi- 
tals. The appropriation which it car- 
ries is in addition to the $46,000,000 
which Congress authorized«last year 
for general hospital work among the 
disabled. 

Chief interest is centered in the 
bill to consolidate the various govern- 
ment agencies concerned with the 
care of the former service men, in 
view of the differences of opinion that 
exist in Congress as to its general 
merit. Congress is convinced that 
the activities on behalf of the disabled, 
particularly, are scattered over too 
many bureaux. The House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which handled the original War Risk 
Insurance Act, has been holding ex- 
ecutive sessions on the Sweet bill and 
is now ready to report it out. 

It includes provisions originally car- 
ried in the Wason bill, which failed 
last session, for decentralization of the 
relief work for former service men. 
This would be effected through 14 
regional offices and about 50 sub- 
offices throughout the country. All of 
these, however, would be under the 
central headquarters in Washington. 


co City, and of the archives of thut 


the fire department, which a clerk up- 


ipal Building at the Capital 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Recent 
investigation of the records of the 
ayuntamiento (city council) of Mexi- 


municipality, by the new government 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
exact financial condition. of the city 
government, has resulted in the dis- 
covery that these archives are ab- 
solutely complete, day by day, week 
by week, month by month and year 
by year, since January 1, 1524, about 
three years after the conquest of the 
Aztec capital, Tenochtitlan, which 
stood on the site now occupied by 
Mexico City. This amazing discovery 
of records which for more than three 
centuries had been given up for lost, 
or destroyed, is reported in the last 
issue of the “Diario Official,” the daily 
report of its own acts issued by the 
national government of Mexico. 

This find consists of documents, 
decrees of kings of Spain, and of em- 
perors and presidents of Mexico; plans 
of the city from the time it was laid 
out by engineers under Hernan Cor- 
tez, drawings of Aztec temples and 
other buildings which stood 400 years 
ago within the city limits, but which 
were razed within the succeeding cen- 
tury; keys to the city presented to 
early Spanish viceroys; reports of the 
wars with Spain, France and the 
United States: daily minutes of the 
ayuntamientos and other similar 

ies of civic control; badges, ban- 
ners, medals, flags from the volunteer 
guards, firemen, and other similar or- 
ganizations of the city under the 
Spanish crown, and since, and, what 
may prove more valuable, complete 
records of every foot of ground within 
the municipality, from the time it was 
platted by the first Spanish engineers, 
to the formation of the second republic 
in 1876, since which time the records 
have been open to the public. 


Relics Found in. Six Rooms 

These documents, records and relics 
of four centuries were found in 814 
rooms in the basement of the palac‘9 
municipal—corresponding to the city 
hall of American cities. This buildias, 
which was constructed in 1789 under 
orders of one of the Spanish viceroys, 
was originally of only one story, but 
covered underground workings of con- 
siderable extent, as did virtually every 
other public building erected in those | 
troublous days. About 1840, however, | 
the building was increased to three 


stories, as it now stands, and it ap- 


pears that some secretary of “he 
ayuntamiento early in the dawn of tie 
second republic hid all these recor is 
in this basement, and had the 
entrances bricked in and sealed. 
The basement, being built of laid 
stone, and similarly floored and walled, 
prevented the entry of mice or oth -r 
destructive agencies, and the doc'l- 
ments and relics are virtually as put 


away by this industrious and thought- | 


ful clerk—or possibly by order of some 
early alcalde de la cludad half a cen- 
tury ago. The documents were found 
by Francisco Gamoneda, chief clerk to 
the present ayuntamiento of Mexi o 


4 


City, early in May, while searching 


the known records to make a fiscal re- | 


port to the national government. 

Writing of the discovery, Mr. Ga- 
moneda says: | 

“It seems to me that this is one of | 
the most valuable historical discover- 
ies made in this century; certainly it 
is the most valuable made in Mexico 
since the Conquest. My finding of the 
papers and relics was entirely an acci- | 
dent. Apparently no one knew of the | 
sealed rooms in the basement of the; 
municipal building, though there are 
12 open rooms in the same basement, 
where are stored extra supplies for the 
police, the firemen, the city park gar- 
deners, and similar branches of the 
public service. I went into one of 
these rooms to get some records on 
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natural. I took my pocket knife and 
began cutting away the plaster or 
cement, and soon found ancient adobe 
brick beneath. 

“I called one of the janitors of the 
building, and he removed several 
brick, showing the way to a dark 
cavity. Putting à pocket flashlight 
into this opening, I saw A room filled 
with old books. Opening this room, 
we found closed doorways leading into 
five other similar rooms, every one 
filled with records, books and relics. 
The earliest date I have been able to 
find in these books, which are in good 
condition, with the writing remark- 
ably clear and legible, is January 1, 
1524, but there may be documents of 
even earlier date than this. 


Municipal Museum Proposed 


“A force of clerks has been set at 
working cataloguing and recording this 
mass of material, and the Governor 


of the federal district (in which 
Mexico City is situated) has sug- 
gested that the city establish a muni- 
cipal museum, with this remarkable 
historical collection as a nucleus. Mr. 
Perez Arbeu, president of the present 
ayuntamiento, has presented this plan 
in detail to the federal government. 
As the city is now in good financial 
condition, the funds can be obtained 
for the establishment of such a mu- 
seum and the permanent preserva- 
tion, as important contributions to 
new world history, of all the docu- 
ments and relics, which were be- 
lieved to have been lost many years 


Among the relics fo are hun~ 
dreds of small gold, — har and 
green diorite heads, idols, images, 
amulets and other bits of work by 
Aztec craftsmen, apparently collected 
and presented to the city long before 
the establishment of the National Mu- 
seum, which now has charge of all 
such artifects found throughout 
Mexico. The historical documents 
doubtless will clear up many moot 
points in the records of the Spanish 
viceroys, and tell new tales of the 
ill-fated emperors, Iturbide and Maxi- 
milian. In the collection is a large 
volume, nearly three feet square and 
six inches thick, containing colored 
drawings of the costumes of the 
Aztecs, as observed by some Spanish 
artist in the train of the Conquista- 
dores. The history of the first water- 
supply system for the city is given, 
as well as the story of the arrest and 
assassination of Montezuma by one 
who claims to have been an eye wit- 
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letters. Occasionally, however, and 
perhaps more frequently in France, 
where the clothing of one’s ideas in 
seemly, orderly langauge is diligently 
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ö cool of the evening. Today 
y lies northwestward from Jeru- 


the Kedron, 


ot the Judges, 


as the Mizpah of Bible times. 

aut and there has been no rain 
‘for six months, so there is no verduré 
and no flowers are left to relieve the 
barrenness of the rocky ground, but 


quisite clearness paints wonderful 
Shades of blue and Srown over the 
rolling landscape. A merry party, new 
to Palestine and finding novelty in all 
it sees, quickly covers the distance 
reckoned at about six miles from Jeru- 
salem. It is understood that the don- 
key shall not be ridden. He is to act 
‘strictly as a carrier of food and cloth- 
ing, though it is observed later that 
the driver, when he thinks he is un- 
observed, takes a surreptitious ride 
now and again, for after all, what is 
a donkey for, he argues to himself, 
if not to ride. 

After two hours of climbing the 


with provisions sacks of 
even building stones. These 


lime, or 
ins 


,|came. along towering in the star-lit 


darkness, swaying and noiseless on 


‘padded feet, advancing to the Holy 


City with a sober rhythm which 
seemed to fit the spirit of the country. 
Our little donkey, tripping along over 
the rocky path with great patience, 
also had a place in the picture of this 
ancient land, typifying the endurance 
on the part of untold generations of 
men and women which had extracted 
a living from these forbidding hills. 
So we entered Jerusalem, from the 
side where many a child of Israel, 
many a pilgrim, Crusader, Saracen, 
and Turk had been wont to approach 
it, but our mission was one of peace, 
for the last of the Crusaders had been 
fought and won by the brave men who 
held the height of Mizpah, while their 
comrades forced the surrender of the 
city on that epoch-making date, De- 
cember 9, 1917. | 

In our rambles over the hill and its 
slopes we found many evidences of 
war: the trenches, fragments of ac- 
coutrement, piles of cartridges, rude 
shelters, etc. Where there had once 
been a vineyard, there was a mound of 
buried shells, some of them exposed 
to view, but no one had dared to touch 


them, as the military authorities had 


and whose writings, for all that they 
deal with events of the moment, are 


twenty when he published a work on 
the political history of Serbia and 
Montenegro which attracted wide at- 
tention. The same year witnessed the 
publication, in the pages of the Revue 
: Politique et Littéraire, of a series of 
e articles from his pen on 
Germany and on French historians and 
eastern policy. In August, 1877, how- 
ever, he produced a work which 
brought him into collision with the 
authorities. This was a brochure en- 
titled “La République et le Gachis“ 
which circulated 50,000 copies and was 
the subject of a prosecution. He next 
joined the staff of the République 
Francaise, to which he contributed a 
regular series of articles on foreign 
affairs. In order that he might study 
the questions on the spot, be was dis- 
patched on a mission to the East and 
visited successively European and 
Asiatic Turkey, Greece, Albania, Syria 
„and Egypt, from which he brought 
home materials for the two noteworthy 
volumes which appeared under the 
title “Voyage en Orient.” 
From the very outset of his polit- 
self a consistent admirer of Gam- 
betta, whose cause he warmly er- 
poused. His loyalty to this champion 
of freedom did not go unrewarded for 
in 1881, on Gambetta’s return to 
power, young Reinach was appointed 
secretary to the Président du Conseil. 
In this capacity it fell to his lot to 
draft the bill for the revision of the 
Constitution which was brought for- 
ward by Gambetta. 

After Gambetta’s lifetime, he re- 
mained one of the most assiduous con- 
tributors to the République Francaise 
while he also busied himself with 
preparing a collected edition, with 
notes and comments, of Gambetta’s 
political speeches, a task which the 
statesman had himself intrusted to 


Reinach had been closely associated 
with the League of Patriots: he was 
indeed its general secretary, but when 
Paul Dérouléde threw in his lot with 
the Boulangists, Reinach promptly 
severed his connection with the asso- 
ciation and opposed Boulanger. 

In 1889 Joseph Reinach was elected 
deputy and in the course of his parlia- 
mentary career brought forward sev- 
eral measures of first-rate importarice. 
Joseph Reinach was not merely a Jew 
but an ardent lover of justice, and the 
part played by him in the Dreyfus case 
was a predominant one. As early as 
1894 he had opposed the holding of 
courts-martial behind closed doors. In 
1897 he associated himself with Mr. 
Scheurer-Kestner in an appeal for a 
re-trial of Dreyfus and he continued 
to play a foremost role in the campaign 
right up to the vindication of Dreyfus 
in 1900. 

During the war Mr. Reinach was a 
frequent contributor to the Temps, 
and he wrote constantly for the 
Figaro articles which he signed with 
the pseudonym Polybe.“ 

Though his active and skillful pen 
dealt with a wide diversity of sub- 
jects, history was his ruling preoccu- 
pation. His works indeed will foim 
a mine of information for all who 


thy would essay to write the history of 


France during the past 50 years. 
The quality which entitles Joseph 
Reinach to the admiration of pos- 
terity, is his political achievement, 
not his success as an author and a 
publicist, great as these incontest- 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Turkish troops in the trenches on Mizpah 


party stands on tie famous hill, 
-where, according to tradition, Samuel 
judged Israel for 20 years, the Mos- 
lems calling the height in his honor, 
Neby Samwil (Prophet Samuel). The 
view is superb in all directions, for 
Mizpah is one of the highest points in 
Palestine, just under 3000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Westward lies 
the Mediterranean Sea, the white 
sands of the seashore and the rolling 
downs of the land of the Philistines. 
Northward, at our very feet, stretches 
the Plain of Gibeon, the scene of the 
Beth-Horon battles; southward and 
eastward opens a wide prospect over 
Jerusalem, the Mount of Olives, Beth- 
lehem and the pale blue Mountains of 
Moab. 

Pilgrims coming from the north have 
generally had their first view of the 
Holy City from this point. The Cru- 


saders considered it to be the ancient 


Shiloh. According to Stanley’s “Sinai 
and Palestine,” Richard, Cœur de 
Lion, arriving on this height, is re- 
ported to have covered his eyes with 
his hands and to have cried out, “Ah, 
Lord God, I pray that I may never 
see Thy Holy City if so be that I may 
not rescue it from the hands of Thine 
enemies.” It was from this same 
Neby Samwil that the British forces 
under Genéral Maclean obtained their 
first view of Jerusalem previous to its 
surrender in the winter of 1917. In 
order to spare the city itself, so that 
not a single shot should be fired 
within its walls, the British circled 
Jerusalem at great labor and loss to 
themselves, and stormed the ridge of 
Neby Santwil, thereby forcing the 
Turks to choose the road to Jericho as 
their line of retreat when the fateful 
hour came. 

General Shea, who accepted the sur- 
render of Jerusalem in the name of 
the Commander-in-Chief, General Al- 
lenby, told the writer that the Brit- 
ish were obliged to allow many Turks 
to escape in order to spare the city, 
but he added, significantly, “We got 
them all later,” referring to the final 
conquest of the whole of Palestine, 
when one of the most brilliant mili- 
tary movements of modern times was 
executed, resulting in the capture of 
a whole Turkish army and the crum- 


bling of the resistance of the Central 


Powers on their extreme left flank. 
Mizpah proved very difficult to hold. 
The Turks returned again and again 
to the counter-attack, and the resi- 
dents of Jerusalem watched the terri- 
ble struggle from a distance with deep 
anxiety, for upon the outcome seemed 
to depend who should be master of 
the city and the country. The sum- 
mit became a veritable inferno, but 
the British held on with dogged de- 
termination and in the end maintained 
their position, though at great loss in 
men. The Turks were well aware of 
the paramount strategic importance of 
the hfll. They had dug rows upon 


cautioned the inhabitants against | 
them. A surprising incident of the 


trip was the finding of a native Syrian 


man in the village of Neby Samwil who 


could speak English and showed us 
about the place. 


had only just returned from America, 
where he had made a living as a ped- 
dler in New Jersey, and that he had 
actually traveled on the same ship as 
our Own party, all unknown to us. 


OXFORD NEW TERM 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


After six weeks High Street. the 
“Broad,” and the “Corn” have taken 
their normal aspect. Oxford has 
started a new term. 
| “Undergrads” began coming up the 
last week in April. The ruddy-faced 


drivers of taxicabs, four wheelers, and 


hansoms—there are seemingly more 
hansoms in Oxford than in any other 
English town—deserted their stands 


in front of St. Mary's Church, Queen's 
College, and Canterbury Gate of Christ 
Church for more lucrative places at 
the stations. On Wednesday and 
Thursday students began to trickle in; 


on Friday, the official day for opening 


the term, there was a flood. The car- 
riages had the “undergrads” within, 
and the trunks, suitcases, and bicycles 
atop. College portezs helped with the 
luggage of the men in college, and the 
more fortunate or unfortunate, accord- 
ing to one’s point of view, students 
who lived in lodgings had to give a 
hand to the driver. 

Saturday was a day of ceremony 
and arrangement. 
more hand-shaking than will be seen 
the remainder of the term. Around 
the gates, in the porters’ lodges, and 
in the quadrangles begowned students 


were greeting friends while waiting 
for “collections,” the official welcome 
familiarly 
known as collegers“ or “don rags.” 
As each newcomer arrived he was 
greeted by his particular clique, row- 


of the colleges, more 


ing, cricket or tennis. 
At the ringing of the college bell 


part of the men sauntered into the 
college hall to meet the dons, who 
were sitting on the raised platform in 
their flowing robes around a paper- 
in dinner hour 


littered table. which 
is the High Table. 
The head of the college called outa 


name and a youth walked to the table, 
accepted the perfunctory handshake 
was ex- 
pected of him during the term, lis- 
tened respectfully when told when he 


of the fellows, heard what 


should see his tutor, and departed. 
This ceremony is continued until all 


of the students have been “welcomed.” 


The tutor was less formal in his 
reception. The first 10 minutes was 
spent in telling of the vac“ and lis- 
tening to anecdotes of that particular 


the only country they had not 
One had gone as far east as 


Aendance. 


visited. 
Con- 
stantinople, several as far south as 


Algiers, two as far north as Norway. 


Few had remained in England. One 


American, whose picture was in every 
American sport page last November, 


crowded eight countries into eix 
weeks and he still failed to approach 
the record of 14 countries made last 


vacation. 

Today the lecture rooms were 
crowded. Some students were com- 
polled by circumstances to sit on the 
floor. This condition will obtain for 
a week or at least until pleasant 


weather again sets in and then there 
will be a gradual diminution of at- 
This is the lecturers’ ter- 
minal joke and it is always properly 
received. 

Flannels and gray ports coats or 
blue blazers have taken the place of 
well-fitting tweeds. Hats have been 
cast aside. Gowns are twisted around 
necks, muffier style, there is no more 
handshaking and Oxford has returned 
to its attitude of studied indifference. 


CORNISHMEN AT THE 
“ACADEMY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The first day that the Royal Acad- 
emy, London, is opened to the public 
there is generally to be found quite a 
gathering of Cornishmen, who rally 
round their distinguished countrymen 
and greet Cornish friends who have 
also come to congratulate Cornwall 
upon the success of her sons in art. 
For her sons come from far, and they 
depart to “foreign parts,” as they say 
in Cornwall, parts as far away and as 
unlike Newlyn or St. Ives as Suffolk 
or Norfolk or other foreign lands. 

But once in Cornwall always in 
Cornwall, at least always in the heart 
of Cornwall, and though the gathering 
is of the clan of artists, there are 
others whose homes are in some fish- 
erman’s cottage or among the farms 
on the moor. So it was no marvel 
that, standing before one of Mrs. 
Hughes’ Cornish water colors trying to 
locate the cottage high above the sea, 
a Cornish voice at one's side said: 


“That belongs to be Lamorna, down 
along. I ought to know as my home 


is just near thereabouts.” : 

Mrs. Hughes’ other two fresh 
water colors in the same room were 
then visited by the newly made 


by levers, the whole appara- 
tus at so slight a cost that sand con- 
taining one cent’s worth of gold per 
cubic foot, it is said, can be worked 
at a profit. 


MOUNTAIN STREAM 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Hour after hour, while the shadow 
of the cliff above me lengthens east- 
ward, I sit by the stream that foams 


watch the water flashing by. From 
my great gray rock beneath the alder 
trees I can see little of the stream’s 
long course. When it seems worth 
the effort, I can send my fancy up the 
miles of winding water to the cradles 
of rock where the silver rivulets first 
brighten forth on their adventure. Or 
I can drop down in imagination across 
the miles of shade and shine into the 
sun-brimmed valley where the river 
widens to its final rocking rest. Thus 
Il see my stream as a unit, stretching 
from high to low, but that vision is 
vague and comes only with effort. 

Often at night I lie listening to the 
dark current as it rushes by under the 
trees, trying to hold the image of its 
many miles of beauty lying out under 
the stars, a slender silver link between 
sky and sea. But my fancy comes 
always circling back to the old famil- 
iar stretches of sunny daytime water. 
The. stream as a whole remains little 
more than an abstraction to me. I 
can know well only a few hundred 
yards of its course, and I know it in 
only a few of its many moods. 

In the drought of summer I have 
seen my stream dwindle to a mere 
thread of water wandering listlessly 
among the rocks. Many places in it 
I could not then recognize. Here I 
missed a waterslide and there an eddy. 
Only the deepest pools then kept their 
luster and only in places deeply 
shaded by the fern-hung cliff or by 
clumps of sycamore and alder did the 
water so much as venture above 
ground. 

I have seen my stream in early 
spring, during the swift melting of 
snow on the mountain tops, when it 
has grown: over night to a hundred 
feet in width, changed its channel, and 
come catapulting down the valley like 


through the deep blue cafion and, 


BE WINGS” 


Specially for The Christian Science Mtor 
The train from Pisa to Florence ran 
along the broad plain in the midst 
of which stands Empoli and through 
which the Arno flows toward the sea. 
Southward the lines of low blue hills 
rolled like waves toward Siena; to the 
northwest and north rose the Pisan 
mountains and the Apennines, their 
crests yet white with snow. High in 
the clear blue of the April sky an 
aeroplane sailed and swooped in ma- 
jestic curves above Monte Albano and 
that little hill town of Vinci which 
stands upon its slopes. Watching the 
evolutions of the pilot in the limpid 
sky, réalizing all the wonder of this 
conquest of the air, thought turned 
naturally to him who more than four 
centuries ago had been born in that 
small hill town, wandered on those 
slopes, looked out over those immense 
spaces of sky and plain and moun- 
tain—the great Leonardo da Vinci. 
He dreamed of just such conquests 
of the air. He was the pioneer who, 
although his own efforts and studies 
bore no fruits of achievement, yet 
held steadfastly to his prophetic con- 
viction, “there shall be wings.” 

“If the eagle can sustain himself in 
the rarest atmosphere; if great ships 
by sails can float across the waves, 
Why cannot likewise man, by means of 
powerful wings, make himself lord of 
the winds, and rise, the conqueror of 
space?” So he wrote in one of his 
notebooks. 

Leonardo’s mental activity was stu- 
pendous, “Knowledge of a thing,’ 
wrote he, “engenders love of it: the 
more exact the knowledge, the more 
fervent-the love.” And surely, as we 
come, through the study of his works, 
to gather in even a slight degree, how 
persevering was his search into the 
secrets of nature and art and natural 
science, we must feel that, if this be 
so, few men ever loved more deeply 
than he did. He delighted in every- 
thing; was unlimited in patience, pro- 
found in study and research, eager 
and curious over all—the movements 
of the waves and the secrets of the 
stars, and the growths of flowers and 
the formations of shells, and the laws 
of mathematics and architecture and 
optics and hydraulics and mechanics. 
A universal genius, he painted pic- 
tures and frescoes, shaped statues, 
constructed machinery, made plans 


for altering the course of the Arno, 


experimented with flying machines; 


On probing him with 
questions, it was discovered that he 


+Buryan, and was not her house called 


On this day was 


little Cornish stone harbor. 


acquaintance, and the locality de- 


an irresistible charge of foaming, 
cavalry, twisting great cedars from Vas architect, sculptor, engineer, 


cided, partly by the shaft of the 
Ding-Dong mine and partly because 
on referring to the list of exhibitors 
at the end of the catalogue it was 
found that Mrs. Hughes lived at St. 


Chy-an-weal? As every one knows 
Chy-an-weal means the house by the 
mine. The “Forgotten Quarry” and 
the farm buildings were then surely 
recognized by the happy woman whose 
home was near thereabouts.”’ 

Every Cornishman considers him- 
self an art critic, having been en- 
couraged at least once a year to go 


their century-old grip on the granite | painter, philosopher, musician; pro- 


and tumbling huge bowlders in their found thinker and ardent student; a 
beds. At such a time it would have | Magic-fingered craftsman; expressing 


insolence to have called himself in a thousand ways and mak- 
5 aie might have laid ing beauty manifest in and through 
P ; them all. 
ly to a private 
claim just as reasonably D And always there was that recurring 


k I had f 
domestic dragon. Every mar dream of wings; of the invasion and 


as hurled away 
Nn ee — How conquest of the spaces of the air. He 
| “A bird 


intance with | Writes in his diary in 1500: 
rong thal ces 8 = tah ‘having little tail but broad wings, 


or with any 
tiniest part of it? A week or so would | {aps them with great violence and 
pass, and I would find the same slow turns so that the wind may blow un- 


eddy in the same old place and even der them and raise her aloft. This I 
the most delicate feathering of water observed watching a young hawk 


to the artists’ studios and make what 
remarks he likes about the n 
on the easels and the walls. Vet it 


was in no critical attitude that the 


famous picture by Mr. Alfred Mun- 
nings of Mr. Robins Bolitho was re- 
garded, but rather because it was 
Mr. Bolitho to the life—Mr. Bolitho 
being a life-long acquaintance—and, | 
incidentally, to speculate whether it 
was or was not the shaft of the 
Ding-Dong mine in the distance. Any- 
how, Mr. Munnings knew all about it 


and it was not likely he would make night 


IJ can imagine the other two just as 


any mistakes, so Ding-Dong it was 
decided to be, as seen from Treng- 
wainton. 

So far for the Penzance side for the 
moment; it is the turn of the five 
real stretches of St. Ives Bay which 
are Mr. Julius Olsson’s contribution 
this year to be enjoyed. Every rock is 
familiar, so are Mr. Simpson's gulls 
familiar, and the rocks by the harbor 
below the Warren, and Miss Marcella 
Smith’s picture from her studio win- 
dow looking across ‘the harbor, and 
Mrs. Edith Alexander's “Brown Sails.” 

So one passes on to the names that 
have made the St. Ives School famous 
—Moffat Lindner, Arnesby Brown, Al- 
gernon Talmage, Arthur Meade, Alfred 
Hartley, though all of these have gone 
afield for inspiration, and others have 
given us bits of Cornwall, such as Mr. 
Grahame Hall's “Cadgwith,” Mr. Rey- 
nold’s “Moorland Sunshine, Cornwall,” 
and Mr. de Glehn’s “On the Cliff, Corn- 
wall,” Mr. Crosby's “Mullion Cove,“ 
and Mr. Tussington’s etching of Old 
Falmouth. 

Mr. Stanhope Forbes gives us Lon- 
don, and Mr. Lamorna Birch goes to 
Scotland, Mr. Norman Garstin and 
Miss Aleathea Garstin to Portugal and 
Wells. Mr. Harold Knight is in the 
second room with no Cornish sights, 
but Laura Knight is faithful to the 
green blue sea and clear light of a 
On the 
Falmouth side Mr. Henry Tuke lets 
his lads play in Cornish seas and look 
out from the rocks of the lighthouse 
across the bay of Falmouth. 

Just a few more names from Corn- 


there it had always Above the canonry of Vaprio, on the 
ee road to Bergamo, today, April 14,” and 


een. | roac ) 

Both these extreme moods of my designs for flying machines worked 
stream, its summer languor and the out with an unexpected detail, are to 
spate of spring, I can remember now n found among his drawings. It was 
as possible aspects of its character and such things that absorbed him to the 


as within its emotional range. It is exclusion of all gveryday or political 
. events. 


enough to have seen them once and i ü 
to remember them. Far better than We hear of him as a golden-haired 
either I love this full and even flow boy buying caged birds that he might 
of the later spring months, when the restore their liberty and see them 

fly: we hear of his fondness, as a 


water falls an inch or two each day 
and is regularly renewed during the 


Knowing this temperate mood, 


I imagine the miles of -water above 
and below me. 

Just by sitting here hour after hour, 
intent to catch each curve and gleam 
of water that falls within my vision, 
I may come to know the stream as 
truly as one who has traveled beside 


youth, of the tale of Icarus, and his 
delight in finding a representation of 
a flying man among the bas-reliefs at 
the foot of Giotto’s bell-tower in 
Florence; and he recorded in his diary 
a childish memory: “I remember that 
once in my infancy, lying in my cradle, 
I fancied that a kite flew to me and 
opened my lips, and rubbed his 
feathers over them. It would seem 
to be my destiny all my life to talk 


it throughout its course and kept a 
picture of it all in his thought. In 
order to understand and love it, per- 
haps I need know the stream only in 
its parts—here a ripple that catches 
the glint of the sun and there a 
tawny pool, here a mossed water-slide 
and there a pearly frost of water-fall. 
A few rods of pool and shallow may 
symbolize for me all the long bright 
miles of rush and eddy. 

For I have traveled enough beside 
the water, up and down, to know that 
its elements of variety are few— only 
rock and pool and elide, ripple and 
eddy and curve. It is the water and 
not the crannies and chasms through 
which it glides, that makes this won- 
der and beauty. The water is always 
flashing by. I shal! see it all if I 
wait patiently here upon the rock. I 
grow content to know well only this 
single rock and slide and pool at my 
feet. 

The particles of water are ever just 
coming or ever just gone, but the 
forms and shapes which they weave 
are ageless. The drops that swirled 
by an hour ago are already miies 
away, but the volume and shape of the 
stream are still the same. The wrinkle 
of crystal water at the foot of this 
lichened rock has not .vanished for 


of wings.” 
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wall, to show that even in an exhibi- 
tion cut down to a disappointing limit 
the far-off toe of England has kept up 


an instant. These bubbles may have 
swarmed and winked and burst at the 
foot of this little slide since before 


$i 


rows of trenches around it, using also 
the natural and artificial terraces of 
the hill for foothold and shelter. Dur- 
ing the ensuing bombardment of the 
hilltop, the mosque of Neby Samwil 
was battered to pieces by the Turks. 
Under the care of the Pro-Jerusalem 
Society this mosque was being re- 
paired when the writer was in Jeru- 
salem after the war, for it was con- 
sidered one of the notable buildings 
of Palestine, having been reared upon 
the remains of a more ancient Latin 
church. 
With the setting sun our party, hav- 
ing eaten a hasty supper in the open 
space in front of the mosque over- 
looking Jerusalem and having thor- 
cughly enjoyed the view in all direc- 
tions and gathered maiden-hair ferns 
from the walis, entered upon the re- 
turn trip through the gathering gloom. 
Presently the stars of the eastern 


spot. Then came the all-important 
question of how much work had been 
done, lectures were prescribed accord- 
ingly, the more work to be done, the 
fewer lectures to be attended. Then 
followed an assignment of essays to 
be written and books to be read. 

The first dinner was noisier than 
any of the preceding term. The head 
of the college said the Latin grace 
instead of the senior scholar, although 
the latter started out on his duty. 
Throughout the meal there were 
greetings and always the talk of sport. 
The whole hall was a buzz: even the 
dignified dons were unusually ani- 
mated and gesticulating in their talk. 

After dinner the most hilarious of 
clubs met, the American Club. Hand- 
shaking and walking from group to 
group was the custom here. . These 
men had made the most of their op- 
portunities to see Europe. Russia is 


When the anti-Dreyfus agita- 


wes at its height, Reinach time its claim to be called the cradle of 


artists. Mr. Arthur Hayward, Mr. 
Ernest Procter, Mr. Park, Mr. Goteh, 
and Miss Mudie-Cocke all contribute 
to the honor of Cornwall. Not a bad 
record for one county alone when yuu 
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The gold dredges, which within the 
last two decades have become numer- 

WE TELL YOU WHAT FOR 
HOW TO PUT IT ON 


ous in the mining regions of the 
Samples and Prices on Request 


UHL BROS. 


sealess ships which plow the land, 
making their own floating docks and 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 
SKATTLE PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES 


the carving of the Sphinx. They may 
continue in their place until the 
pyramids are worn and weathered to 
the level of the desert sand. 
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conspicuously endowed with courage. 
He incurred the bitterest oposition. 
was incessantly busy with 
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taking these with them as they go. 
These dredges sometimes carry 300 
tons of machinery. 

Starting in an excavation filled with 
water from an irrigating ditch suffi- 
cient to float them. they drive their 
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nd has done, is doing, 


means to do for 


„ with his quiet, dignified 
one the impression of 
man, a devoted worker 


“ery 
ot SD 


events to take their 
interference on its 
this is wise at a time 


May neha eee eee g 
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the professed war aims of the Allies.” 
It continues, “All parties in the House 
considered it as a further vicious con- 
tribution to the hopeless situation cre- 
ated by ‘the Premier's agents in Ire- 
land.” 

In a leader the Independent says 
that “repression in Ireland now is 
as ruthless as in Cromwell’s days. Mr. 


‘wood denied for months any infrac- 
tion of discipline.” 
Truce Looked For 

The Irish Times condemns what it 
terms the “campaign of crime.” It 


| agrees with Mr. Lloyd George that at 


present no basis exists for a perma- 
nent settlement, but that the first step 
in this direction is the calling of a 
truce. “A truce,” it says, “demands 
overtures from both sides. The 
Prime Minister admits that ‘a truce 
might be useful,’ but nobody will think 
or talk of truce after the New Vice- 
roy's proclamations are issued on May 
Ik the campaign of crime 
ceases and the elections are postponed, 
we shall have passed from the dark- 
est hour into the dawn.” 
Capt. Henry Harrison, secretary of 
the Irish Dominion League, says that 


; are de- the Premier has attempted to dislodge 
t of an impossible situation 

h a political coup or even 

may be engineered. In 

3 18 well to give due sig- 

e active connection with 


Mu- in which Mr. Lloyd George had a lead- 


the landmarks of history as well as 
those of public morality. “The Irish 
constitutional movement was de- 
stroyed,” he says, “not by Sinn Fein, 
but by successive British governments, 


ee oreating 
Gladstone and Parnell and Butt and 
Redmond had desired. . .. Mr. 
Lloyd George's references to our an- 
cient kingdom from Flamborough 
Head to Cape Clear’ shows that he has 
forgotten that Ireland was always a 
separate kingdom until 1800. 


Suspicion Declared Justified 
“After the Prime Minister's be- 
trayal of the Irish Peace Conference 


I do not blame Sinn Fein for disbe- 


Meving government assurances that 
Ireland could have anything she 
wanted short of secession and the 
coercion of Ulster. If these assur- 
ances were truly meant let the gov- 
ernment make a firm and binding of- 


fer.” 


That extreme conservative body, 


1 Adly Yeghen Pacha dg the, Unionist Alliance, which has been 
1 nage on the finest 
_ politicians e country. 
1e 0 SG ten tx toe tose ent 
dul is seen in the fact that 
| oy reat on the 
8 St the Milner 
W Zaghlut 8 en- 
ee ort as it now stands. In a 
e popularity is so sought 


seriously depleted since the secession 
of a large body of its members as 
anti-Partitionists, has passed a reso- 
lution expressing entire agreement 
with Mr. Lioyd George when he states 
that “the sole practical solution of 
the Irish qnestion is the unity of the 
United Kingdom, coupled with the im- 
mediate establishment of two parlia- 
ments in Ireland.” It “reiterates the 
conviction of Irish Unionists, that the 
only policy that can meet the essen- 
tials laid down by the Premier is 
the policy of the legislative union, or 


as the only possible modification of 
it, the simultaneous devolution of de- 


fined powers to different units com- 
prising the entire United Kingdom.” 


1915, £47 18s.; 


LONDON, England—Some additional 
particulars have now been ascer- 
tained with regard to the Speaker’s 
chair, te which reference was recently 
made in these columns. It is stated 


that there is to be seen today in a 


Masonic lodge room in Sunderland 
the chair which was used on the 
oceasion of the visit of the Duke of 
Sussex to Sunderland in 1839 to a 
Masonic gathering of the Grand Lodge 
of England. 

The. reports of the meeting were 
given in London and local papers, the 
London Chronicle stating: “After 
having been led into the room by the 
Earl of Durham, His ‘Royal Highness 


a commodious chair which had been 
provided for the. occasion and which, 
it was reported, was formerly the 
Speaker’s chair in the old House of 
Commons, and was saved from the 
fire which destroyed the two Houses 
of Parliament in 1834. This curious 
relic was purchased by a professional 
man, a resident in Sunderland, and 
afterward presented to the corpora- 
tion.“ 

It is said that the chair is now used 
as the official chair of the master of 
the lodge, and anewers to the de- 
scription of the original chair of the 
old House of Commons. The only 
alteration is that the royal coat of 
arms on top of it has been replaced 
by the emblem of the Masonic craft. 
It is a massive and imposing piece of 
lodge furniture and of great historic 
interest. 


Rebuilding Temple Proposed 

The Prime Minister has been ques- 
tioned as to whether his attention has 
been drawn to a proposal put forward 
to erect a great temple on the site 
of the temple of Solomon. This is 
more likely to interest those Free- 
masons who adhere strictly to the 
oldest tradition of their origin, and 
who have even founded a King Solo- 
mon’s Lodge, with a latent idea that 
they might some day assist in rebuild- 
ing the temple on the apot where the 
first had stood. 

At the recent meeting of the Alfred 
Newton Lodge the newly-installed 
master, Capt. E. G. Pullum, initiated 
his son, the first Lewis“ to be 
initiated in the lodge, and Sir Alfred 
Newton, the first master of the lodge, 
gave the toast of the initiate. One 
of the visitors present said that he 
was a member of the Hornsey Lodge 
which was founded by their master's 
grandfather. He saw his two sons 
initiated and later on tmstalled, which 
made the second generation in that 
family. Later on he saw their master 
and his brother initiated, making the 
third generation. That evening he had 
seen his son initiated, which made the 
fourth generation. This was probably 
a record that had not been surpassed. 
He remarked that he hoped he would 
have the privilege of being present to 
see the fifth generation initiated. 


Canterbury Memorial Unveiled 


Commencing its activities on Janu- 
ary 7, 1915, the West Ealing Masonic 
Club Benevolent Association has now 
reached the four-figure stage. The 
amounts collected are as follows: 
1916, £100; 1917, 
£133 198.; 1918, £169; 1919, E 240: 
1920, £261; and the balance to com- 
plete £1000 during the first six weeks 
of the present year. This is equal to 
an average of £3 3s. a week for the 
time the asociation has been in exist- 
ence. 

Col. F. S. W. Cornwallis, provin- 
cial grand master for Kent, recently 
unveiled a memorial at the Masonic 
Temple in Canterbury, placed there by 
the three local lodges in memory ot 
local Freemasons who fell in the war. 
The tablet was dedicated by the Vicar 
of Surry, the Rev. N. L. Lycett. 

Dr. J. H. Salter, deputy provincial 
grand master for Essex, has conse- 
crated the Southcliffe Lodge, No. 
4230, at Clacton-on-sea. Although 
Clacton may be considered somewhat 
a modern place, it has for many years 
been associated with the Masonic 
order. When King Edward VII, as 
Prince of Wales, returned to England 
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the lodge, but should carry the great 
| tenets which were embodied in it into 
| their daily lives, whereby they would 


rested himself for a few moments in 


eee’ 


Lodge of England a e 


consecration acdress, 


that they should not confine their 
‘Masonry to the ceremonial work of 


become better men, better citizens, 
and increase their usefulness to their 
fellow men. 

Dr. William Briggs, past grand 
treasurer of England, has been ap- 
pointed provincial prior of Knights 
Templar in East Anglia, in succession 
to the Earl of Stradbroke, who has 
resigned the office on his taking up 
the appointment of Governor of Vic- 
toria. A new lodge has also been 
consecrated for. Billerica by Lofd 
Lambourne, provincial grand master 
for Essex. It will be known as the 
Billerica, No. 4053. A Royal Arch 
chapter has been consecrated as an 
annex to the Selsey Lodge, Sussex. 

The latest episcopal initiate into. 
Freemasonry is Dr. Perowne, Bishop 
of Bradford, who was introduced into 
the craft by Sir’ William Raynor, 
provincial grand master for West 
Yorkshire. The brethren of Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, are forming a 
Masonic club which will occupy the 
ground floor of the new Masonic hall, 
now being erected. 


Masonic Lodges Increase 

Wallasey (Cheshire) hes now 19 
Masonic lodges flourishing in the town, 
the latest—the Mason, No. 4202—hav- 
ing recently been consecrated by 
Lieut.-Col. H. Cornwall Legh, provin- 
cia] grand master for Cheshire, R. R. 
Rawlinson, a prominent local Free- 
mason, becoming the first master. 

Knight Maj.-Gen. T. C. Pleydell Cal- 
ley, pro-grand master, assisted by sev- 
eral officers of the Great Priory, has 
consecrated a preceptory of Knights 
Templar at the Masonic Hall, Ketter- 
ing (Northampton). According to the 
Warwickshire calendar just issued, 
there are now 69 lodges in that Prov- 
ince; returns are published for 65, 
the aggregate membership of which 
is 3963, of whom 506 were initiated 
during the 12 months ending June 
30, 1920. 


| 


St. David Lodge, No. 679, Aberdare 


to be a unique experience. 


now living retired in London, master 
of the lodge 50 years ago, has been 
installed master for the current year. 

During a membership of 30 years, 
W. Harvey Cas only been absent from 
the meetings of Lodge Erme, No. 1091, 
Ivybridge (Devon) on two occasions. 
This was mentioned at the annual 
festival just held, when he was the 
recipient of a framed photograph in 
recognition of his long service as an 
Officer of the lodge. 


COMMEMORATION DAY 
IN PORT ELIZABETH 


Special to The Christian Science Manitor 
from its South African News Office 
PORT ELIZABETH, Cape Colony 

Port Elizabeth recently commem- 
orated the one hundred and first an- 
niversary of the landing of the first 
of the settlers. On the site in Jetty 
Street, between the station and the 
customs house, approximately the 
spot on which the settlers of the Chap- 
man’s party landed on shore, the Gov- 


‘| ernor-General laid the foundation of a 


handsome campanile. From there he 
went to the city hall, where a civic 
reception was given. 

The most striking of the ings func- 
tions was the commemoration gather- 
ing in the Donkin Reserve, where an 
enormous crowd had assembled for 
the great commemoration meeting un- 
der the auspices of the 1820 Centen- 
ary Celebrations Committee. General 
Smuts, the Prime Minister, addressed 
the latter assembly and declared that 
the hope for a united South Africa 
had become a fact. 


Treasure House 
of Oriental and 
European Art 


(Glamorgan) has had what is beiieved the other 
Dr. Evan Grand Duchy proclaimed their adher- 


Jones, once in practice at Aberdare, | ence to the movement, from a spirit 


n MOVE. 
IN LUXEMBOURG 


Outbreak, but for Energetic Meas- 
ures, Might Have Spread to 


Saar Collieries and to Lorraine 


Sqecial to The Christian Science Monitor 

LUXEMBOURG, Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg — Interesting happenings 
have taken place in the industrial re- 
gion of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg. They are in connection with a 
Communist attempt of a very pro- 
nounced nature, which, if it had not 
been stopped in time by making use 
of energetic measures, threatened to 
spread to the colliery districts of the 
Saar and ithe industrial parts of Lor- 
raine, two neighboring great working 
centers, where the Communist and 


Bolshevist propaganda is followed up 
methodically, and with an intensity 


which gives considerable trouble to the | 


authorities. 

More especially here in Luxembourg, 
the working classes have been consid- 
erably agitated for sometime. An im- 
portant fraction of the subversive 
element composing this class is found 
amongst the foreign workmen coming 
from different countries. The discon- 
tent and ill feeling: was carefully main- 
tained, and divers measures taken by 
the. government in the hope of pre- 
venting a crisis only served to make 
it more certain and more grave. This 
was the case with the decree institut- 
ing workmen’s councils; which, in- 


stead of contributing to overcome the 


difficulties, as it had been hoped, was 
the cause of greatly increasing the 
tension between the employers and 
their employees. ' 


Workmen Dismissed 


On account of the prevailing crisis, 
many of the metallurgical works, to 
prevent shutting down altogether, 
were obliged to dismiss part of their 
workmen. This set fire to the pow- 
der, which was already very dry. The 
workmen’s councils resigned, and 
transformed themselves into soviets 
and boasted that they would expel 
all the managers and engineers and 
take upon themselves the conduct of 
the works. Without delay, the gov- 
ernment made appeal to the French 
occupation troops, and with their help 
expelled the soviets. 

The next day, the employees of 
important works of the 


of solidarity with their comrades, and 
in order to insure that those who had 
been discharged should be taken back. 
The workmen continued to go to the 
works, but refused to work, and, what 
was most serious, threatened to break 
up or spoil the machinery and appara- 
tus, at the risk of stopping the whole 
of the industrial activity of the coun- 
try fora long time. Many and serious 
incidents occurred, notably the dyna- 
miting of a blast furnace. 


A Hopeless Effort 


In the meantime, the government 
had withdrawn the decree, instituting 
the workmen’s councils, and on the 
other hand, the industrial companies 
decided to close their works, the issues 
of which were guarded by foreign 
troops, which did not fail to have an 
exasperating effect upon the popula- 
tion in general. The leaders then re- 
sorted to a violent and hopeless effort. 
Armed strikers were placed to guard 


the ways leading to the works, and 
when the soldiers attempted to disperse 
them, they pushed women before them, 
several ofwhom carriedchildren in their 
arms. These tactics put the soldiers. 
completely at a loss. The next day, 
however, the works were taken over, 


and the government expelled all eo. 


eign agitators from the country. Re- 


—. i Gels tnnenidt- 
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It is 4 
these same days, the Bolsheviki had 
about half a dozen. im- 


Belgian 
ately took the necessary steps, and the 
movement was checked. 

The Grand Duca] Government has 
declared that 1 the time being it has 
no intention of levying 50 per cent 
ad valorem on German goods passing 

h Luxembourg, as practiced by 
the allied countries; such a measure 
applied here would mean an almost 
complete cessation of busisess in this 


country. 


DRY CAMPAIGN IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Tepee Reformers Indignant 
When State Parliament Side- 
Tracks Referendum Request 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

ADELAIDE, South Australia — Al- 

though the state parliament réfused to 
make prohibition an issue at the elec- 
tions by abandoning the resolution for 
a referendum, an active canvass was 
made of the views of candidates on 
the question, and the Temperance Al- 
liance had several direct representa- 
tives in the field. The prohibitionists 
forced an issue, much to the embar- 
rassment of parliamentarians in the 
viné-growing districts. South Aus- 
tralia is the most important viticul- 
tural state in the Commonwealth. 
Prohifbitionists consider that if they 
can get this state “dry,” an important 
victory will have been won. 
, The political anomaly was witnessed 
of the Liberal Premier, who is a strong 
anti-prohibitionist, having, as his col- 
league on the campaign platform, an 
out-and-out temperance advocate. 
Those who are fighting strenuously for 
the closing of the hotels keep assert- 
ing and reasserting that if the people 
are only given an opportunity to vote 
on the question, there will be an 
overwhelming majority in favor of 
complete abolition. 

The champions of a “dry” Scuth 
Australia have won a significant vic- 
tory in the fact that the Licensing 
Bench, after a searching investigation, 
has decided to shut up 11 hotels in 
the metropolitan area. The licensees 
were represented by a strong bar, but 
the case for the other side outweighed 
even the costly forensic skill. When 
it was seen that the licenses were 
irrevocably lost, an effort was made 
to delay the operation of the decision. 
The magistrate objected on the ground 
that the\houses were not required, 
and he added, I think the public will 
be better without them.” 


Hotel Proprietors Forewarned 


Counsel argued that the gain to the 
public was not to be weighed against 
the losses “of these unfortunate peo- 
ple. The magistrate retorted that the 
hotel keepers could -have seen what 
was coming, and should have provided 
against the loss by a fund for com- 
pensation, as in Victoria. The answer 
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given to that was that the opponents 
of the liquor trade had been success- 
ful in preventing it on the ground that 
“it would make the betels too re- 


object of closing them without com- 
pensation. The application, however, 
was refused. 

There is increasing indignation 
among temperance reformers at the 
clear side-tracking of the request for 
a referendum. The Methodist confer- 
ence, which represents a substantial 
proportion of church adherents in 
South Australia, bas just carried the 
following motion: “That this confer- 
ence enters its emphatic protest 
against the government's flouting of 
58,000 electors in refusing a referen- 
dum . on prohibition, and considers 
such refusal against the high interests 
of the state, and urges our people 
carefully to consider the claims of 
those candidates at the forthcoming 
elections who are favorable to a ref- 
erendum on prohibition being granted.” 

In the discussion, which followed, 
speakers asserted that the former 
Premier had entered into a compact 
with the. wine people to this effect: 
“You help us and we will help you.” 
The present government had believed 
itself figuratively handcuffed to the 
wine industry so far as granting a 
referendum was concerned. It was 
remarked by. interjection that many 
returned soldiers in South Australia 
had been placed on wine-growing 
settlements, and planting by them was 
still going on. How, then, did the 
soldiers stand in relation to com- 
pensation? 


Prohibition Aids Vine-Growers 

“If soldiers go into that sort of 
business with their eyes open,” was 
the repiy, “it serves them right. If 
they have been forced by the govern- 
ment to plant vines, that is another 
matter. All the same, they can utilize 
their land in some other way, and in 
California a more profitable return is 
being obtained from the land under 


prohibition.” 

The Methodists said that they were 
out to fight liquor to the end. A 
strong effort would be made to resist 
the popular cry for compensation for 
closed houses. Certain anti-British 
forces, operating in the Empire. 
threatened its disintegration, and 
those were arraigned on the side of 
liquor. The whole question was a 
big one, for alcohol was causing great 
poverty and crime in Australia, and 
it must be fought incessantly and with 
courage. 

Some of the Methodist speakers 
went so far as to assert that there 
was no single event that would give a 
greater lift to prohibition in South 
Australia than the political defeat of 
the Premier. 
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MANITOBA MASON HONORED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba—Sir Daniel 
McMillan, former Lieutenant-Gov- 
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ernor of Manitoba, was presented 
with an illuminated address in honor 
of the fiftieth anniversary of his re- 
ceiving the first degree in Masonry by 
a deputation from Prince Rupert's 
Lodge No. 1, of Manitoba, which 
waited upon him recently. During his 
term of membership the lodge has 


: tS from 20 members to 600. 
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submit designs for all kinds 
of interior work and to exe- 
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u does not man that this leg- 
will not be bronght up again 


att pe later session. 


“Thomas Johnson, Attorney 
» while 3 that the bill. 


he would bring —— a con- 
soon, at which this would be 


. Johnson declared that the bill 
curtail agricultural production, 
fact that it contained no 
controlling the hours of 
He said also that 
— A of the 
| untries and, in- 
the defined in the 
d that of 30 trades listed by the 
Wage Board, 22 had a 

eek already. 
— vg done the claim that the 
which was represented at 
International Labor Conference in 
District of Columbia, in 
ber, 1919, is bound by regula- 
tions laid down by the delegates, but 


9 Mr. Johnson repudiated this. He said 


n the lives 


that decision on the matter was left 


and, |islate independently. He believed this 


to acts 
4 et oe 


Was wrong, and said it would be one 
of the matters to be discussed at the 
coming conference. The bill was 
sponsored by A. E. Smith, Labor, and 
when the House divided on the motion 
for second reading, it was defeated by 
29 votes to 12, Labor and three Inde- 
pendent members voting for the 
motion. 


MANITOBA FARMERS’ 


PROGRESSIVE POLICY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba—The United 


: teats of Manitoba, an organization 
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vw Nate: provincial convention 
held. in Manitoba, in January, 
decided to enter the field of provincial 
politics, recently issued a tentative 
Platform after much delifberation on 
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bers of the association to work for the 
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common good and “seek all oppor- 
tunities of working together with all 
‘who pursue common objectives with 
ourselves.“ 

The association takes a definite 
stand on many matters of current 
importance, urging direct legis- 
lation, proportional representation for 
grouped constituencies, and the adop- 
tion of the preferential ballot in, 
singlé-member constituencies, It calls 


for the equalization of men and women 000, 


beforé the law, better enforcement of 
the act compelling school attendance 
of minors, restriction on the manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor, and other 
fundamentals designed for the public 


Than Doubled After Allow- 


Shcbtal th ho cn ee dee ee Monies 
. LONDON, England—The growth of 
the drink evil in Great Britain is caus- 


ing great apprehension to all thought- 


perance forces to increase their 
efforts toward national sobriety. Last 
year the colossal sum of £ 470,000,000. 
was spent on intoxicating liquor—far 
more than on any of the public serv- 
icés. For instance, the national debt 
charges, which make the biggest de- 
mand upon the national ineome, are 
+more than a million less than the ex- 
penditure on drink, the cost of the 
army, navy, and air forces 16 less than 
half, while education has to be content 
with less than a fourth. 


More Than Doubled 


Steadily mounting up from year to 
year, the drink expenditure has nearly 
trebeled since 1913, and more than 
doubled after allowing for increased 
taxation. It works out at about £10 
per head of the population of England 
and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, or 
£16 168. for each adult aged 21 
and upward, abstainers included; as 
against £3 12s. 6d. and £5 19s. in 
1913. ‘Last year’s expenditure is an 
advance of 21 per cent over the pre- 
vious year, and of no less than 183 
per cent over 1913. Thgt means that 
for every £100 spent intoxicants 
in 1913, £283 was spent in 1920. The 
expenditure per head of the popula- 
tion is highest in England and Wales, 
namely £10 7s.; in Scotland it is. 
£9 3s. and tn Ireland’ £7 12s. 

G. B. Wilson, of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, who works out Britain’s 
drink bill every year, points out that 
the great increase in the selling price 
of liquor has not led to anything like 
a proportionate diminution’ of drink- 
ing. The consumption of intoxicants, 
measured in terms of absolute alcohol, 
last year, though 24 per cent less than 
in 1913, was 15 per cent more than 
in 1919. Full employment, increased 
wages, and reduced working hours 
unfortunately tend to increased in- 
temperance. The prevailing industrial 
depression is leading to diminished 
consumption. The change last year 
in the hours of public house open- 
ing in England, from 6 p. m. to 9 p. m. 
to 7 p. m. to 10 p. m., was responsible 
for a considerable increase of drink- 
ing and an increase in expenditure 
estimated at £ 4,000,000 per annum. 


Consumption of Alcohol 


The total consumption of absolute 
alcohol in 1920 was approximately 
69.000, 000 gallons, as compared with 
60,000,000 gallons in the previous year 
and 92,000,000 gallons in 1913. Of this 
quantity 77.5 per cent was consumed 
as beer, 18.1 per cent as spirits, and 
4.4 per cent as wine, cider, and perry. 
This means that, on the average, Eng- 
lish and Welsh people each drank last 
‘year 30 gallons of beer and .42 gal- 
lons of spirits, Scotch people 11 gal- 
lons of beer and 91 of spirits, and 
Irish people 18 gallons of beer .42 gal- 
lons of spirits. The taxation on intox- 
icating liquors amounted to £197,- 
000. “Unenumerated and un- 
sweetened” spirits, which include 


American and Canadian whisky, en- 


tered for home consumption in the 
United Kingdom during. 1920, was 
761,804 proof gallons, or 3.6 per cent 


“"Trebled Since 1913, pl vid : 
ing for Increased. Taxation] 


ful obeorvery — the temi-|° 


15,636 women; in 1913 the number was 
about double this total. 


Drink Handicap 
Britain! s drink handicap, in relation, 


in its new syllabus, which was severely 
attacked by the “trade,” Unsober na- 
tions have to compete with sober 
ones”: and Col. F. Vernon Willey, 
M. P., ‘in his report to the British Com- 
monwealth Union on industrial condi- 
tions in the United States, says: “On 
the grounds of the advantage which 
America will get from its increased 
‘industrial efficiency, and from savings, 
or redirected spending into manufac- 
tured articles, which give greater em- 
ployment, and so intensify industrial 
development, it would seem that the 
advantage which the United States 
would appear to have over other coun- 
tries which have not adopted prohibi- 
tion justifies very close scrutiny of its 
economic aspects.” 

And yet this is the moment chosen 
by the present British Cabinet to show 
peculiar tenderness to the “trade” 
which is responsible for incalculable 
loss and suffering! Instead of produc- 
ing its long-promised licensing bill, the 
government is contemplating the 
adoption, as the basis of the legislation 
which cannot be much longer delayed, 
Colonel Gretton’s brewers’ bill to be 
introduced into the House of Commons 
on. rn 22. This bill, presented by 
the chairman of Bass’ Brewery, and 
backed by directors of other brewery 
companies, would (1) limit still fur- 
ther such control over licenses as re- 
mains with the local licensing justices; 
(2) destroy as far as possible the right 
of localities to object to new licenses 
being thrust upon them; and (3) ex- 
tend the drinking hours of the nation, 
and relax the existing regulations af- 
fecting both the conduct of licensed 
premises and the responsibility of the 
licensees therefor. 

On the night that Colonel Gretton’s 
bill is introduced, a great mass meet- 
ing, organized by the Temperance 
Council of the Christian churches, will 
be held in the Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster. The piquant announcement is 
made that Mrs. Lloyd George ‘will at- 
tend and speak, “engagements permit- 
ting,” Other speakers are Viscountess 
Astor, M. P., and five other M. P.’s, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, 
the Bishop of Croydon and the Presi- 


dent-Designate of the Wesleyan Con- 


ference. At this meeting it will be 
‘urged that every attempt to relax the 


existing restrictions on the sale of 


drink must be resisted to the utmost, 
and that the promised licensing bill 
must be produced and be a measure of 
real temperance reform, including 
local option, maintenance of restric- 
tions, clubs to be under the same reg- 
ulations as public houses, and no 
‘strong drink to be sold to young peo- 
ple apparently under 18 years of age. 


WAGES AWARD TO BE EXAMINED 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—Approximately 
600 general chairmen of the four big 
brotherhoods and the switchmen’s 
unſon of North America will attend a 
joint conference in Chicago on July 1 
to pass upon the wage award made 
by the Railway Labor Board, which 


of the total consumption of spirits. 


becomes effective on that date. 
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JORDAN MARSH COMPANY—“New — Greatest Store” 
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For the Critical Woman Who Desires 
Gowns of Individuality and Taste 


That touch which differentiates the truly fashionable 
creation from the commonplace—a small thing to 
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seek and a tremendous thing 


There's a beautiful assortment of just such 
gowns in our second floor French Room at 


55.00 and 65.00. 
At 55. 


Are Radium Lace Gowns combined with Chiffon, in self- 


tone, rust, jade, orchid and black. 


Fashionable Foulerd Gowns, with 
Georgette veiling. 


Ecru Lace Gowns, 


ehiffon sashes. 
Black Lace Gowns combined with 


And Georgette Crepe Summer Gowns, 


in white, flesh and peach. 


Are Paulette Crepe Dinner Gowns, trimmed with self-fringe 
or filet laces; in the French colorings of jade, cocoa, orchid, 


Cal 


bisque. : 


Smart Canton Crepe Street Gowns that show the straight-line 


silhouette, with steel béading. 


Georgette Gowns, in clever beaded effects over heavy ‘satin 


_ linings. 


Many Canton Crepe Gowns smartly embroidered 


_. worsted, and. sash of self color. 


And Radium Filet Lace Gowhs made over Black Satin Crepe; 


a fine filet lace in heavy design. 


Marsh Company | 
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beautifully hand embroidered, with huge 


lo find. 


00 


their uneven hems and soft 


heavy Satin Meteor. 
introducing filet laces, 


00 


with gray 


Most Orderly Nature 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LoN DON, England — The Labor 
manifestations in London on May 1. 
although held during one of the most 
far-reaching strikes that has ever 
taken place in Great Britain, were of 
the most orderly and peaceable nature, 
and the services of the mounted police 
that accompanied the procession from 
the Embankment to Hyde Park were 
fortunately only needed to regulate 
the traffic. It is estimated that 100. 
000 people, men, women and children, 
assembled in Hyde Park on Sunday. 
May 1, to celebrate Labor Day, but 
not all of these were out to discuss 
labor problems, and many who 
marched in the.long procession. from 
the Embankment considered that 
they had shown sufficient interest in 
and support of their particular or- 
ganization. in so doing, and spent the 
rest of the glorious spring day in en- 
joying the beauties of the park and 
reveling in the May sunshine. 

That a great demonstration was an- 
ticipated is evident from the fact that 
speeches were delivered from 12 plat- 
forms, the speakers, perhaps, evinc- 
ing more enthusiasm on the subjects 
dealt with than the listeners, though 
some of the speakers attracted in- 
terested crowds. The organizers of 
the proceedings appear to be satisfied 
that the presence of such numbers 
behind the various bands and banners 
in the procession which began to as- 
semble on the Embankment soon after 
11 o'clock, and eventually reached 
almost three-quarters of a mile in 
length, displayed the solidarity of the 
working classes in a most effective 
manner. One might wonder what 
children would find to interest them 
in a Labor demonstration, but there 
were children from Socialist Sunday 
schools, many of them wearing the 
red cap of liberty, who took part in 
the procession and sang the “Red 
Flag” with appropriate enthusiasm. 


Workers’ Solidarity Urged 


The more serious part of the day’s 
proceedings todk place in Hyde Park, 
when a resolution was put and carried 
at all the 12 platforms simultaneously 
at a signal from a bugle. The reso- 
lution expressed a determination to 
substitute an international coopera- 
tive commonwealth for the present 
ycapitalist and landlord system; it re- 
affirmed a belief that the solidarity of 
the workers was the only means of 
safeguarding the peace of the world, 
and demanded that all questions of 
peace or war must rest ultimately 


32 


their own form of government and 


to refuse to make or carry nrunitions 
tor the coercion of Ireland. It ex- 
pressed its abhorrence of the atroci- 
ties committed by capitalist govern- 
ments in all countries, demanded a 
drastic handling of high prices of food 
and other common necessities, and the 
full recognition and support of the in- 
dustrial cooperative movement as a 
method of insurigg domestic supplies 
free from profiteering, and finally pro- 
tested against the concerted attempt 
to reduce wages and lower the stand- 
ard of living. 


A Touring ! Miners’ Choir 

The miners’ strike was apparently 
uppermost in the thoughts of the 
speakers, and a touring choir of 
miners received a considerable sum 
of money which will be devoted to 
the relief of the miners’ wives and 
children, in return for giving selec- 
tions at several of the platforms. At 
one platform, J. Murray,, London dis- 
trict. secretary of the National Fed- 
eration of Building Trade Operatives, 
stated that employers were taking ad- 
vantage of the economic position and 
the mass of unemployed labor to cut 
wages down to pre-war level, or be- 
low; and A. Walton of the Coal 
Workers Union said that everybody 
believed the miners had been let down 
by the railwaymen and, transport 
workers. The only solution, he said, 
was the nationalization of mines and 
railways. “You can bring about the 
social] revolution whenever you like,” 
us stated. “It is yours for the mak- 
ing. Be prepared to rise, or you may 
rest assured it will never come.” 
Others spoke in sympathetic terms 
with the aims of the miners, and the 
open-air demonstration was followed 
by a mass meeting, presided over by 
George Lansbury, at Shoreditch Town 
Hall, ‘which, however, was not so well 
attended as usual. 


NEW STEAMSHIP LINE 


NEW YORK, New York—The first 
direct steamship service between Con- 
stantinople and the United States will 
be inaugurated on Wednesday by <he 
Ottoman-American Line, managed by 
the Export Transportation Corpora- 
tion of this ‘city, according to a state- 
ment by the American Chamber of 
Commerce for the Levant. New York 
wili be the American port. 
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BOSTON, Massachusetts Coopera- 
tion between the office of the district 


attorney and the Federal Commis- 


sioner in the disposal and prosecution 
ot cases of violation of the prohibi- 
tion law is the present aim of his 
office, said Judge Robert O. Harris, 
United States District-Attorney, when 
asked by a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor about the 
work of clearing up such cases. Judge 
Harris said. that, in the short time 
that the new staff has been in office, 
it has naturally been impossible to 
achieve a great deal in eliminating 
the mass of cases left by the previous 
administration. Progress in the past 
in this direction was somewhat ham- 
pered by friction between those in- 
trusted with prosecuting and deciding 
liquor cases. 

“Naturally,” Judge Harris said, the 
attitude of this office is that the law 
of the United States must be enforced, 
and that the District-Attorney’s office 
will do its utmost to prosecute 
offenders against that law. So far as 
those cases which have been left over 
to this staff are concerned, they will 
be winnowed out, those which can be 
prosecuted being brought to trial and 
others thrown out. We must have 
caoperation, however, in order that 
this may be successfully achieved.” 


AMOUNT OF OIL USED 
BY SHIPPING BOARD 
RR 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The United 
States Shipping Board has furnished 
the American Petroleum Institute with 
figures showing the approximate quan- 
tity of fuel oil consumed by Shipping 
Board vessels in 1920 and 1919. In 
1920 Shipping Board vessels consumed 
8,657,673 barrels, of which 5,350,451 
barrels were Mexican oil and 3,307,- 
222 barrels domestic. This includes 
consumption at foreign as well as do- 
mestic ports. For the period from 
April to December, 1919, the records 
of the Shipping Board show 6,081,934 
barrels consumed by Shipping Board 
vessels, to which may be added 2,000, 
000 barrels, the estimated quantity 
used January to March, 1919, inclusive. 

These figures do not include small 
quantities of fuel oil purchased occa- 
sionally in the open market, but da 
include the large open market pur 
chases. 


CANADIAN MINISTER TO SPEAK 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Interna- 
tional relations between the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain and the 
Allies, is to be the topic of Sir George 
E. Foster, Minister of Labor and Com 
merce of Canada, at the Empire Day 
Festival to be held in Boston. 
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Four-and-a-Halt ‘Times , 
Around this Deck is a Mile 


Luxurious equipment and interiors of unusual rich- 
ness and beauty have made the 46,439-ton liner 
Olympic known throughout the world. But her out- 
standing prestige among exacting travelers springs 
from the thousand conveniences and personal acts of 
service which represent the standard of ocean comfort. 


Vou enjoy on the Red 
and American 


Star 


— 
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White Star service as exemplified on the Olympic is 
paralleled on the Adriatic, Baltic, Cedric, Celtic and 
the rest of the splendid White Star Fleet. 


You may land from one of these liners at Cher- 
bourg, Southampton or Liverpool. Whether your 
ultimate destination is Paris or London, fast expresses 
will take you there, through charming scenes. 


TO MANY PORTS 


Lines, at moderate rates, service associated 
with White Star excellence. 


sailing arrangemen 
and routes. Interesting booklets ) Sigs — 
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we'll have geography, 


Belinda. name a city, 
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A Watch on the 
Train 

opportunity Ted and his 

on the observation 


| train where 
see aß much as possible of 


ng the prairies of the 
United States, and 

-many miles it was 

and level, since there were 
or mountains or rivers to 
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both hands and 


Peter 


and round as fast as they could -go. 
When that was over Eleanor went 


f 


| enough! 


Vm beating time, so do not fail to watch me every minute” 


Another way is by counting the inter- 
vals of the rails when the wheels go 
over them. These two ways are not 


as easy as the other way, ‘of course, 


for with the white signs to indicate 
the miles, a great deal of extra count- 
ing is done away with. Different 
railroads have different ways of mark- 


ing their mileage, and it is necessary 


to ask- the trainmen sometimes—the 
conductor or the brakeman—how to 
tell the miles. 

Ted got to be very expert after he 
had estimated the miles per hour 
for some time so that as soon as he 
knew the number-of seconds he could 
tell the miles per hour at once. And 
then both he and Mary could eatimate 
very closely the miles per hour with- 
out the watch at all, simply by look- 
ing at the ground or near-by objects, 
and ascertaining in that way how 
rapidly the train was moving. 


ways estimated the speed quite ac- 
curately. They practiced by telling 
each other how fast the train was go- 
ing and then taking the actual time 
by the watch and comparing their 
first estimate with the actual number. 
of seconds and miles per hour, thus 
being able to correct themselves and 
become more accurate in telling t 
speed by watching the ground as it 
slipped away behind the train. 


Our Flowers 


Our yard is full of every kind of 
flower. They come up, every year, 
without being asked. The first thing 
that we know, our flowers are coming 
up and are smiling at us. They are 
glad to see us again, after the long 
winter. First come the little snow- 
drops and the crocuses, then the 
violets. We do not know who planted 
the violets. Somebody who used to 
live here, years ago,must have planted 
them. Now they are blooming for us. 
After they have made us a visit, they 
go away and the lilies-of-the-villey 
and the peonies and tulips come. 
Then the roses and the Solomon’s 
seal and the masses of tall yellow 
golden rod behind the grape arbor, 
and the Star of Bethlehem. And there 
are with these so many beautiful little 
flowers of all kinds that grow also 
because they love to grow. We are 
fond of them all. | 

There is one flower that loves the 
late autumn. It is the fall anemone. 
It grows in our yard in a great, white 
mass, like banners. Wherever we 
walk, we see our beautiful anemones 
growing gloriously. How they stand 
out in the chilly, bright autumn days! 
Everybody loves to pick them and 
carry them away and put them in 
their houses. The autumn flowers 
‘stay until the snow is almost here. 


Pasture Stars 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


And 
j after much practice they almost al- 


wore the same dress at home that she 
wears on the covers of her books, and 
a very nice cottage she had to live in. 
Everything was shiny bright, and there 
was even a black cat asleep in front of 
the fire. 

“There,” gaid Mother Goose as she 
polished off Jack Horner, “who could 
want a jollier picture than that? 
I don’t know what children are coming 
to nowadays. Why, only tiny children 


read my book now, and as for ‘Alice in 


Wonderland,’ Hans Andersen, and “The 
Jungle Book,’ if grownups didn’t read 
them I don’t believe there’d have been 
a new edition published these three 
years!” , 

Mother Goose got up to poke her fire 
and put the kettle on the hob. “Some- 
thing’s got to be done,” she said, “chil- 
dren are missing their best friends and 
don’t know it. Hullo!— —” and she 
skipped over to the window, her pan- 
nier skirts bouncing as sheran. “Here 
comes a child.“ Mother Goose chuckled 
a little—“‘She doesn’t know she’s 
stepped into my domain.” 

“May I come in?” said a’voice at the 
door, and in came a little girl. “How 
do you do?” she said. 
Eleanor.“ 

“Sit down, dear child,” said Mother 
Goose, pulling an old-fashioned stool 
up to the fire. “And what may you be 
doing here, pray?” 

„That's just it,” Eleanor told her. 


My sister has gone to a party, and I 


have nothing to do.” 

“Well! well! well!” was all that 
Mother Gouse could say, but she 
thought to herself, “Who ever heard 
of a child having nothing to do? 
Here's an opportunity to let her make 
some real friends. She perhaps would 
not care for my stories, but I will 
send for some of my neighbors on the 
book — a . 

“Perhaps I can find a way to amuse 
you,” she said out loud to Eleanor. 
Mother Goose didn’t waste any time. 
She went to her sunflower telephone 
and called “Wonderland one and one 
and one and one.” Huklo,““ Eleanor 
heard Her say, “is that Alice? Can 
you get out of the looking-glass this 
afternoon?”, Then, after a pause, 
“Come over and see me, will you, 
dear—-what? Yes, of course you can 
bring Humpty Dumpty with you. 
Come as soon as you can.” Mother 
Goose turned round to Eleanor. “Do 
you know Peter Pan?’ she asked. 

“No,” said Eleanor very politely. 
“T seem to have heard his name but 
I don’t think I ever met him.” 

Mother Goose turned to the tele- 
phone again — Kensington double O, 
double 0.“ A pause, and then— 
“Peter, this is Mother Goose speaking. 
You and Wendy come over ard see 
me at once, will you?” She listened 
for a moment— What? Wendy is 
‘sweeping the house from top to bot- 
tom? The busy child! Well, you 
come without her. Good-by.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” said Eleanor 
in her best party voice, “but I do wish 
I'd put on my silk frock.” 

“Humph!” Mother. Goose told her, 
“it’s not that kind of a party at all. 
Wait and see.” 

There came a knock at the door. 
Mother Godse smiled: That's Peter,” 


} she said. : 


: * 
“What, already?” Eleanor asked. 


A “Of course, he’s flown over,” and 
Mother Goose opened the door. 


Peter and Mother Goose were old 


But. 


“My name is 


us,“ said Alice when she had greeted 


friends. He made her a deep bow and] best of it Alice went on, “they are 


back to her seat and Peter pulled a 
high stool. up to the fire and sat on 
it with his knees hunched up under 
his chin. 5 5 

“Wendy couldn't come, he said, 
“Slightly couldn’t come, nor could 
Captain Hook, but Tinker Bell will be 
here presently.” 

“Who is Tinker Bell?” asked Elea- 
nor; and Peter was much surprised 
that there was anyone in the world 
who had never heard of Tinker Bell. 
But before he had time to tell her, 
there was another knock at the door 
and Mowgli walked in, straight from 
“The Jungle Bock.“ ü 

“Mowgli!” and Mother Goose jumped 
up. “You’ve just come at the right 
moment.” He salaamed to her and 
then to Eleanor, as Mother Goose told 
him her name, “I don’t believe she’s 
ever read your ‘Jungle Book.’” Here 
Eleanor shook her head. Tell her 
about the Law of the Pack and Coun- 
cil Rock.” 

“Little sister,” said Mowgli, squat- 
ting beside Eleanor in front of the 
fire, “I lived long in the jungle. Its 
law was my law. Its people were my 
people. I ran with the wolf pack. 
Baloo the brown bear was my friend, 
and Bagheera the black panther 
taught me to climb the jungle trees.” 

“Oh! please go on,” Eleanor begged, 
as Mowgli paused. “It’s most inter- 
esting.” 

“Nay,” Mowgli told her, “thou canst 


Alice. 
and began to get off his stool. There 


her dolls were sitting, was a little 


read for thyself. Some evening when 
thou sittest by thy father’s hearth take 


„ piease do,” the others 
N —— comfortably down 


ald Humpty 
i from 


he is. 

H. D—lIt’s very 

led an egg-—very- 
ek said you looked like an 

‘gir. And some eggs are very 
pretty, you know. 

H. D.—Some people have no more 
sense than a baby. 

Alice * Nee 
Humpty Dumpty — on 88 4 

mpty a 
1 4 and all the King’s 
Couldn't put Humpty Dumpty together 

again. 

H. D.—Don’t stand there chattering 
to yourself like that, but tell me your 
name and business. 

Alice—My name is Alice but— 

H. D—That’s a stupid name 
What does it mean? 

Alice (doubtfully)—Must à name 
mean something? 7 

H. D. (with a short laugh) —0t 
course it must. My name means the 
shape I am— and a good handsome 
shape it is too. With a name like 
yours you might be any shape, almost. 

Humpty Dumpty suddenly changed 
his tone and called out, “Oh! Tet’s 
leave some. of it out; I can’t say all 
that today. Go on to ‘Good-by.’” 

Alice—-Good-by till we meet again. 

H. D.—I shouldn't know you if we 
did meet again. You're so exactly like 
other people. 

Alice—It’s the face one goes by 
generally. 

H. D.—That’s just what I complain 
of. Your face is the same as every- 
body has—the two eyes, so (marking 
their places in the air with his thumb) 
—nose in the middle, mouth under. It’s 
always the same. Now if you had the 
two eyes on the same side of your 
nose, for instance, or the mouth at the 
top, that would be some help. 

Alice—It wouldn’t look nice. 

H. D.—Wait till you've tried. 

Humpty Dumpty turned his back on 
“There, that’s enough,” he said, 


provoking to be 


was loud applause, which went on till 
Peter called, “Come on, let’s have a 
game.“ So a game they had. 

Eleanor stopped in the midst of all 
the fun and rubbed her eyes and 
looked around. “Oh!” she _ cried, 


“That was a fine dream and the best 
party I ever was at.” 


Madge’s Screen for 
the Dolls 


How cozily the fire gléamed in the 
buge fireplace in the living room 
where Madge was playing. She was 
seated before, a miniature room of 
cardboard she had made for her doll 
family—a family that kept her busy 
indeed, for although they never made 
known their wants, yet somehow 
Madge always knew what to do for 
them. : 

In the little cardboard room where 


fireplace made to look as much as 
possible like the big one which at 
that moment was throwing out such 
cheering flames. When there was no 
fire in it, a screen was placed in front 
of the opening. Madge studied the 
figures painted on that screen and 
made up stories about them to her 
doll family. 

“¥ou'’d like a pretty screen, too, 
wouldn't you?“ she asked them after 
finishing one euch recital. “I think I 
shall make one for you right now.” 

In the cupboard where she kept her 
toys, were cardboard, paints and scis- 
sors which she set out on a table. She 
decided to make the screen five inches 
wide and six inches long. Then she 
drew light lines to indicate the shape 
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Diagram of a screen for dolls 


down thy Jungle Book’ and read how 
the Monkey People carried me away 
through the tree tops on and on to the 
deserted city, and how Baloo, Bagheera 
and Kaa, the on, brought me 
safely back. Read, little sister, read. 
Much that is good may be learned 
from those who dwell in the jungle.“ 

At that moment Alice came in, fol- 
lowed by Humpty Dumpty, who bowed 
very grandly to every one and allowed 
Peter and Mowgli to lift him on to the 

h stool. | 
They're making a, new edition of 


Mother, Goose and Eleanor. “And. the 


* 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


of the legs at the bottom of the screen 
and the opening at the top. After cut- 
ting on these lines she folded her 
screen in the middle and again half- 
way between this fold and the two 
outer edges. Shown by the dotted 
lines in the diagram. | 

“See!” she exclaimed, to the ever 
quiet dolls. “It will stand all alone. 
But,” she. continued, “I must make it 
prettier.” ; 

So she marked panels into each sec- | 
tion of the screen and painted little 
pictures on them. Later, when she 
made another screen, she used pic- 
tures of scenes to paste in the panels, 


which were very effective, too. 


— 
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western part of the United States. He 
is so called because his special delight 
is to “pack” or carry away anything 
‘he can find that is small enough for 
him to carry. It is not necessary for 
the article to be extremely small, how 


larger things than one would imagine. 

This particular rat lived in one of 
the far western states. He lived in a 
homesteader’s cabin or “shack,” as 
they are often called. The cabin really 
belonged to two young men, Joe Bert- 
rand and Tom Harper. But the fact 
that the cabin belonged to some one 
else had seemed to make no difference 
to this rat. He evidently liked the 
looks of the house and decided that it 


* 


was plenty large enough for three. 
And ‘this is the way he managed 
things: 

Joe and Tom had made the cabin of 
rough boards which they covered with 
black tar paper. They furnished the 
house and made everything, inside and 
out, as neat asa pin. When they had 
finished, it was necessary for them to 
be away for several days, and during 
their absence, the enterprising rat 
moved in. He was obliged to enter 
through a hole in the floor, and 
bit by bit, he carried fn prickly pear 
cactus until he had a great stack in 
one corner of the cabin. No doubt he 
considered this his share toward the 
furnishing of the house. 

When Joe and Tom returned and 
saw the pile of cactus, they knew fhat 
their generous friend could be none 
other than a pack rat. All attempts 
to drive him away from the cabin 
proved useless, and after a time they 
nicknamed him Pat. Although it could 
hardly be said that they enjoyed Pat's 
peculiar ways, they found him at 
times distinctly amusing. He did not 
carry away articles of clothing as do 
some pack rats, but seemed to be at- 
tracted by anything bright. He would 
carry away nails, bits of bright metal, 
or coins, if any were left lying about. 
Whenever he carried anything away 
he always brought something in re- 
turn. Joe and Tom were again obliged 
to be away, and during their absence 
Pat made away with a compass, several 
small files, and a quantity of nails, and 
filled the box in which he found them 
with clods of dirt. Another time, after 
an absence, Joe and Tom found that 
Pat had carried away all the nails and 
metal articles left lying on the table 
and had filled several empty baking- 
powder cans, which were also on the 
table, with small chips from the wood- 
pile. Before going to work in the 
morning the young men emptied the 
cans and put them back in the same 
place. When they. came back in the 
evening they found the cans again 
filled with chips. Each time they emp- 
tied them, Pat would refill them. He 
always filled them exactly level full. 

One night, too, Joe was going out 
for the evening. He was dressing 
rather hurriedly in order not to be 
late and, when about to put on his best 
shoes, found that they were packed 
with very prickly bits of cactus which 
Pat seemed to have left as a gift 
though it was scarcely appreciated. 

During the summer Tom's mother 
came to visit him. The young men 
were very glad to put the housekeep- 
ing into more competent hands and not 
long after her arrival she began to do 
the cooking for them. Joe and Tom 
had, by this time, become accustomed 
to putting things away very carefully 
in drawers and boxes to keep Pat from 
getting. them but they forgot to tell 
Tom’s mother about this. A few morn- 
ings after her arrival she was about 
to get breakfast. 

“Where are all the spoons?” she 
cried, “I’m sure 1 left them right here 
on the tabie.” N 

expect our friend has borrowed 
them,” said Tom, laughing, and he told 
her about Pat. 5 

“Well, we will find them after 
awhile,” said Tom’s mother, and she 
laughed, too, for it seemed very funny 
to her that a rat should want spoons. 

Not long after this episode Joe got a 
dog which he called Jerry. Pat doubt- 
less felt that quarters were becoming 
a trifle too crowded, and must have de- 
cided that thé only thing to be done 
about it was to move away. And move 
he did without so much as saying 
good- by. 


Springtime 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


A violet came pushing out of the 
ground, 

Put on her best frock, and looked 
around. 

“I must be the first flower 
she; 

“T’m a trifle early, it seems to me.“ 


out,” said 


A robin came flying overhead. 

“I must be the first robin back,“ he 
said; 

J don’t see another one, far or near. 

I’ve arrived rather early, that is clear.” 


A little soft breeze came winging by; 
He smiled when he saw the Violet shy, 
And laughed when he heard the robin‘s 


song. 
„I' go tell South Wind to hurry 
along,” 


Said he to them. “I was sent in ad- 

"Vance 

By South Wind, who said if I saw, 
perchance, 

A violet, or heard a robin sing, 

That he would come on at once with 
Spring.“ 6 


So the little breeze turned and away 
he flew 

To tell the good news; and the violet 
blue 

And the robin laughed in a manner 


gay. ; 
“It’s a very good thing we were early,” 
said they 
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Youd | COLONEL HARVEY 


f. breweries in the Chicago district sus- 
dy making beer with an alcoholic con- 


enue collectors upon orders from 


| John Beifeldt Brewing Company of 


with all equipment and stores, on 
comp 


soon brought under the new state prohibi- 
| tion law for fear that there would be 
so Many convictions that it would re- 


a‘| Harvey's statement at the Pilgrim's 


| Union,” 
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nerd | ‘WASHINGTON, District of Columbia ) 
| “Disarmament Week” began yester- 
| day with 36 of the 48 states of the 


d il p in educating 
public opinion and that 1 its results will 
| op a 2 ng public 
hibition 


CHICAGO, IHinois—Seizure of three 
pected of violating the prohibition laws 


tent in excess of that provided by law 
been made by deputy internal rev- 


Washington. The breweries are the 


est Hammond, Illinois, and the 


ornton, Illinois. Seizure was made, 
ts charging the making and 
selling of beer containing more than 
one-half of one per cent alcohol. 


Sentences Reduced 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
TRENTON, New Jersey—Sentences 
have been reduced in the first cases 


sult in inconvenience. Judge Pierce, 
of Elizabeth, resentencing. three de- 
fendants, canceled their fines and cut 
down their jail sentences. 


ATTACKED IN HOUSE: 


| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
George Harvey,’ Ambassador to 
Great Britain, was attacked in the 
House on Saturday by W. F. Steven- 
son, (D.) Representative from South 
Carolina, who objected to Mr. 


dinner in London that the United 
States “entéred the war to save its 
hide—not to save civilization.” 

Mr. Stevenson said that in an ad- 
dress at Charleston, South Carolina, 
in 1906 Mr. Harvey “boasted that 
some of his ancestors during the Civil 
War were so, yellow they hired sub- 
stitutes and that one went to jail 
rather than fight to preserve the 
adding that he supposed the 

or would soon be telling the 
British that his ancestors had re- 
fused to fight for American independ- 
ence. 


— — 


BIG T POOL REPORTED 


F. orth Dakota Forty mi- 
lion bushels of w in Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon have 
deen pooled to be sold by the United 
States Grain Growers Inc., this year, 
states U. L. Burdick, head of the Nor*h 
Dakota Farm Bureau Federation, and 
a director of the Grain Growers, who 
has just returned from a tour of the 
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DENVER QUITS DAYLIGHT SAVING 

DENVER, Colorado—Denver wi!l 
abandon daylight saving and return 
to observance of standard time next 
Sunday, in accordance with a procla- 
mation by Mayor Bailey. 

saving passed by the city 
council was repealed by an over- 
whelming popular vote at a city 
election. 


A daylight 


its Washington News 


union organized by counties under 
‘direction of the Women’s Committee 


tor World Disarmament for the pur- 


pose of focusing the sentiment for an 
internatioual disarmament conference 
upon the President and Congress. 

Mass meetings are being held in 


| many cities, petitions everywhere are 


receiving 8 signatures, and resolutions 
are being adopted by various organiza- 


tions urging Congress to postpone 


action on the naval appropriation dill 
until after a conference for the con- 
sideration of armament reduction 
shall have been held. The position 
of individual Congressmen on. world 
disarmament has been card indexed 
and the reports will be sent to their 
districts. 

While the National League of 
Women Voters has in some places co- 
operated with the Women’s Committee 
for World Disarmament, it is going 
to have a campaign of its own for a 
similar end. As this is the largest 
and best organized association of 
women in the country, the result is 
expected to be impressive. 

A statement contains the following 
information regarding the plans of the 


league: 
“Carrying out the expressed wish 8. 
of its members for reductions of arm. 
ments as adopted by resolution at tha 
convention held in Cleveland last 
April, the National League of Women 
Voters will hold a meeting in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia; on 
May 25. 
“The resolution esd by the 
League of Women Voters at the con- 
vention takes note of the President's 
attitude as expressed in his messa, 
to Congress, that ‘while prudence for- 
bids us to disarm alone, we are ready 
to cooperate with other nations to ap- 
proximate disarmament,’ and the 
resolution adopted reads, ‘Be it re- 
solved, That we urge upon the Presi- 
dent and Congress that they Initiate a 
movement to secure such cooperation 
with other governments for the reduc- 
tion of armaments at the earliest pos- 
sible time.” 


sire on the part of the women of the 
nation to prevent a repetition of the 
tragedy through which the world has 
just passed,” said Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hauser, chairman of the committee 
on reduction of armaments. 

“Following the President’s expressed 


\desire to ‘cooperate with other na- 


tions to approximate disarmament’ the 
women want to crystallize the senti- 
ment which has so openly expressed 
itself throughout the nation that their 
‘representatives in Congress, and the 
Administration will understand that 
efforts in this direction meet popular 
approval.” 


Disarmament Call Urged 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—That the 
United States take the initiative in 
calling a conference of nations to con- 
sider a concerted plan for disarma- 
. is urged by the Federal Council 

Churches of Christ in America. 
nt proposes that on Sunday, June 
5, ministers in churches of all denom- 
inations give special consideration to 
the question. 


MOVE TO GIVE FREE 
ENTRY TO MT. VERNON 
} 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District.of Columbia 
Thousands of visitors go to Mt. 
Vernon, the former home of ik Sige 

Washington, on the Potomac River, 

few miles below Washington, ined 
year, pay 25 cents admission and are 
glad to do it. A few members of a 
fraternal organization returned from a 


“The league voices an earnest de- 


visit recently with a feeling of griev- 
ance that they had been called upon 
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varieties that Martha Washington 
tended. 


SPECIFIC SUM SEr 
ASIDE FOR GRAFT 


Practice in G Testified to 
by an Architect Before Com- 
mittee Investigating Building 
Conditions in That City 


/ 


Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor. 


from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Charges that at 
least 1 per cent of the specified cost 
of all large buildizigs erected {n Chi- 
cago is set aside for the payment of 
labor graft were made on Saturday 
before the joint legislative committee 
which is investigating conditions in 
the building industry in this city. 

Walter A. Ahlschlager, architect, 
made the assertion, and offered to give 
the committee information on how to 
correct conditions which made such 
practices necessary. 

Mr. Ahlschlager, when questioned 
by Joseph B. Fleming, attorney for 
the investigating committee, declared 
that he made provision for graft when 
he drew the specifications for the 
Sovereign Hotel, recently completed, 


of whith he was the architect. 


“It was our custom in preparing the 
budget for a building to have a specific 
sum always set aside for graft,” he 
said. 

“As a matter of fact, that is what 
every architect in Chicago does, is it 
not?“ asked Mr. Fleming. 

“That is what all architects do if 
they are careful.” 

“That is a general condition that 
exists in Chicago and has existed in 
Chicago a long time, is it not?“ 

„es.“ 

‘Have you or your organization ever 
done anything to stop it?“ 

“No. ‘9 
“Instead of opposing it, you accepted 
it?” 

“Yes, it is something that exists, just 
like the roof on the building. We 
always took precaution to see that the 


interest and overhead did not eat up’ 


the principal.” 

“How much do you set aside for 
graft?” asked Representative J. P. 
Devine. 

“Usually about 1 per cent. For in- 
stance, the Sovereign Hotel cost about 
$800,000 and the graft was fixed at 
$8000.” 

Mr. Ahlschlager was asked if he 
had any plan to present as to means 
for stamping out the graft. He of- 
fered to give ‘his views to the com- 
mittee privately and the committee 
went into executive session to hear 
them. 

Others who testified before the com- 
mittee told of money paid to union 
representatives to avert strikes and 
labor troubles. 


NEW ERA FORECAST 
IN JOURNALISM 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin — A new 


ſera is coming in journalism, when it will 


be regarded as a profession, worthy 
and recognized, and when compensa- 
tion will be in proportion to the knowl- 
edge, training and high grade execu- 
tive ability required for success, Has- 
sal T. Sullivan, president of the Inter- 
rational Editerial Assocation, de- 
clared on Saturday at the opening ses- 
sion of the two days’ convention here. 
“Cynicism has ruined many good news- 
paper men,” he said. “The newspaper 
man must be human, he must sympa- 
thize with the weaknesses of his fel- 
low men, he must have faith in their 
goodness and their ultimate salvation.” 
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Everything Desirable Is Here in 


New Wash Cottons 


With Only Our Moderately Low Prices to Pay 


Any number of big display tables disclose the new season's 
les in the most popular Wash Cottons. Selections can easily 
* quickly be made from many patterns and colorings that are 
shown exclusively in our Wash Goods Section. 
low prices an added attraction to induce immediate selections. 


New Cretonnes on Sale at 39 Yard 
section we ve underpriced a great lot of 


patterns and colorings especially suit- 
curtains, drapes, furniture coverings, 
* FFF 


We have made 


Imported 
Ginghams 
At 750 Yd. 
NN 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
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went on to say that “readjustment of 


coats. 
« 


the Ern 1 eee 
Readjustment of Operating 
ae and Rates Planned} 


- from: its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District ot Columbia 
scrutiny of testimony offered 
the leading raflroad executives of 
the country before the ‘Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, which is 
conducting an inquiry into conditions 
affecting the carriers, gives the im- 
pression that the future holds hope 
for genéral improvement all along the 
line. The consensus of opinion er- 
pressed by these executives, however 
strong may hav» deen their pessimistic 
attitude at times, is that the railroad 
problem will be worked out satisfac- 
torily under the existing law. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the 
Board of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, expressed the belief last night 
that: “the situation is clearing.” He 


tie operating expenses of the roads 
undoubtedly will produce a much 
brighter outlook and make it possible 
to effect more readjustments of rates 
with consequent benefits to commerce 
and industry generally.” 


Question of Increased Rates 


The question of increased rates is 
the chief bone of contention at the rail- 
road inquiry, a question that 13 
pressed with vigor by the railroad 
executives. Yet most of the execu- 
tives are of the opinion that increased 
rates will result in small benefit to tlhe 
roads unless operating expenses are 
lowered considerably. 

Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, does not 
go quite so strong as some of his col- 
leagues in advocating increased rates 
and even strikes a compromising tone: 

“I don’t believe it will be necessary 
to raise rates beyond what the traffic 
will bear to make private ownership a 


found ST ATION TO BROOKLYN 
NEW YORK, New York—A gift tro n 
e Navy Department, the Bay Ridge 
Naval Station, was on Saturday turned 
ting over to the Department of Parks, 
apd Brooklyn. The station represents an 
road executives appea outlay by the government of 33.500, (0. 
— the railroad exe 1 It is understood that the Navy De- 
come. through time and patient effort partment is to vacate it not later than 
as A. H. Smith, president of the New June 15, and John N. Harman, Park 
York Central Lines, points out, pro- Commissioner, intends to convert the 
vided Bd conditions and a normal Property to Park Department purposes 
cost of Living aré restored by general | immediately. The naval barracks and 
regulation in the cost: ot doth labor buildings will be transformed into a 
and material. 1 vast recreation center, extending fro.n 
Bay Ridge Parkway to Fort Hamilton 


HUDS6N RIVER wien PLANS and from the Shore Road to the sea 


Spes te Tü o 1° 
nn aaa Some of the naval buildings, which 


, during the war housed as many a3 
NEW YORR: 306 tore--wruancial, 80,000 men, will be used as shelter 
commercial and industrial leaders houses in Prospect Park, Dreamland 
have indorsed the project of building Beach Park, Dyker Beach Park — 
a huge suspension bridge with two which is entirely without buildings at 
towers, each loftier than the Wool-;present—Canarsie Park, Gravesend 
worth Building, over the Hudson | Park, Lincoln Terrace Park and Plav- 
River, plans for which have already ground, Amersfort Park, Seaside Park. 
been drawn. It was said that both Sunset Park, McCarren Park, Fo-t 
private and governmental. capital 


Hamilton Park, Highland Park, 
would be necessary to such an under- McKinley Park, New Lots Playground 
taking. 


and Bensonhurst Park. 


— 


— 


success,“ ne declared. It was not 
necessary before the war, and J do not 
think it vill be necessary after the 
war, once we get adjusted so that our 
income and our expenses bear scme 
proper relationship to each other, 
which they do not at this time.” | 

Expressing the opinion that the 
world has definitely turned the corner 
of its most acute depression,” T. 
DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, feels 
that the railroad situation “likewise 
has passed through its darkest hour 
and has now definitely turned for the 
better.” 


Transportation Act Commended 


The Transportation Act of 1920 is 
regarded generally by the executives 
as one of the best pieces of legislation 
that Congress has ever enacted. Their 
testimony reveals a hopeful belief that 
the Transportation Act will make fu- 
ture successful operation of the roads 
possible as privately owned and oper- 
ated properties. 

One factor that is being counted on 
by the railroad executives in helping 
to cut down operating expenses is the 
hope for a substantia! reduction in the 
price of fuel for 1921. Mr. Willard 
touched on this in his statement be- 


fore the committee, declaring that a 
number of contracts “have already | 
been made effective as of April 1. 
much under last year’s prices.’ 

Other materials show a tendency | 
toward a decline in prices, all of which 
will be reflected in lower operating 
Meanwhile railroad representa- 


“Services Cover the Northwest an! 
Encircle the” Ciobe” 


transactions ig 
to utilize the 
the Northwestern National. 


The Northwestern 
National Bank 


NORTHWESTERN BANK SUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Rue de la Paix” 
CHOCOLATES 


Frequently sent to the East—to 
Europe and Asia—Wel- 


come everywhere. 


$2.00 the pound. 


Sipman Welle B Co. 


‘‘Merchandise of Marit Ouly“ 
PORTLAND; OREGON 


Towels 


Continuing our May Towel Sale we offer additional numbers 
from our regular stock at greatly redueed prices. 

200 Dozen Hemstitched Irish Huckaback Towels, 
excellent quality union (cotton and linen), large size, 
all with beautiful damask borders. Made by John S. 
Brown & Sons of Belfast. Recent price has been $16.50. 
Sale price, per GOMER «cores nne e cso ede e 6 eee e 
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GUEST TOWELS 


100 Dozen Extra Fine Quality Hemstitched Irish 
Huckaback Towels, union (cotton and linen), in five 
beautiful designs, suitable for embroidering. Size 15x21. 
Regular price has been $12.00. $ 

Sale price, per dozen. „ „„ 6 


All Linen Dish Towels 


Dish Towels made from all 
linen crash cut one yard long 
and hemmed ready for use. 


Price, per dozen, 
$4.75, $5.60 


All Linen Glass Towels 


Glass Towels, made from all 
linen toweling in red or blue 
and hemmed ready for use, 
checks, cut one. yard long. 
Price, per dozen, 


$5. 25, $6.75 


Bath Towels 


100 dozen all white hemmed 
Bath Towels, a splendid 
wearing 18x36 
inches, exceptional value for, 


. $3 


100 dozen all white hemmed 
Bath Towels, large size, extra 
heavy, good quality. Special, 
per dozen .$6 


towel, size 


per dagen ......... 


wees 


eee eae © 6.9.89 # © 


All Linen Towels 


40% Less Than Recent Prices 


Conditions in the Linen Market make this sale so unusual 
that we advise our customers to purchase a supply for at 


least two years. 
Plain hemstitched Irish huckaback. A well-made towel, all linen, 


full bleached, good weight, soft finish and very absorbent. 


Size 18x34 inches, per dozen 


Size 18x34 inches, per dozen.......... més ee 


Fine quality, all linen, Irish huckaback, hemstitched, damask 
borders across ends and down the sides, making a very at- 
tractive towel. Four designs—Ivy, ivy and primrose, stripe, 
foxglove and bowknot. 


Size 18x34 inches, per dozen 


Extra quality, fine all linen: Irish huckaback, hemstitched, 
damask borders in three beautiful designs, spaced for em- 
broidery. 


Size 18x34 inches, per dozen 


More Blankets 


AT ONE-HALF LAST SEASON’S PRICES 


We offer the following lots as follows: 
Last Season’s Price Now 
inches 
inches. .. 
inches 


inches 


60x80 
60x90 
70x82 
70x84 


50 pairs, 
36 pairs, 
77 pairs, 


26 pairs, . 420.00 


— 


All White Blankets 


About 75 Fine White Blankets, some 85% wool, some all 
wool, whipped . some are slightly mussed. 8 4 50 
Size 62184. Each. ; 


About One-half this season’s price 


Crib Blankets 


35 pairs, 36x50, $9.00 $4.50 
16 pairs, 42x56, 12.00 6.00 
20 pairs, 48x64, 16.00 8.00 


R. H. ST 5 CO. 


BOSTON 


Fancy Silk Striped 
Blankets 


Just arrived. First shipment 
in seven years. 


Price, each $7. 75 
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| TWICE FROM IOWA 


The Christian Science Monitor 
_ from its Western News Office 

IOWA CITY, Iowa—Indiana Univer- 
hi trouble defeating Univer- 


the Hawkeye batters at bay 
| he aliowed six hits, kept 
‘well scattered, with no two in 


Jone inning, and struck out nine. C. 


46 

00 
Batterles— Walker 

‘Time—ih. 55m. 


i? 


arma Minton; 
Locke. Umpire—P. T. M 
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ern Conference dual meet here Satur- 


Princeton, | 
Att. Tin. C. G. Krogness Jr. 21, of 
Harvard, was second ‘highest point 
scorer with nine points, taking the 
120-yard hurdles in 15 3-5s., and ty- 
ing for first in the running high jump 
at tft. llin. The summary: 

100-Yard Dash—Won by R. O. Gourdin, 
Harvard; D. B. Lourie, Princeton, second; 
Vinton Chapin, Harvard, third. Time—10s. 

220-Yard Dash— Won by E. O. Gourdin, 
Harvard: W. . Stevenson, Princeton, 
seoond; Vinton Chapin, Harvard, third. 
Time—22%s. — 

440-Yard Dash—Won by W. E. Steven- 


son, Princeton; R. L. Johnson, /Princeton, 
Tim i> * 5 

880-Yard Run— Won by A. E. Conover, 
Princeton: T. D. Penfield, Princeton, sec- 
ond: A. H. Fox, Harvard, third. Time— 
pa . 


508. 5 
One-Mile Run— Won by D. F. O'Connell. 
; D. B. Foresman, Princeton, sec- 


d. ond; G. P. Bryan, Princeton, third. Time 


Indiana dete Iowa 5 to 4 Friday. 


to the ninth 
‘two 


er pitcher. 


uning Indiana had 
runs ogg finding L. 


Wells, 


. e thinning for Iowa, 
the first batter, but hit the 


Hendricks 


= - 
* n 


1 
Mivhaeleon 


double play, Draper 
ball let Voltmer in 


99 


inton ; 
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ILLINOIS DEFEATS 
“WISCONSIN NINE 


* 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Western News Office 
URBANA, Illinois — University of 
unis continued its long winning 
streak by defeating the fast Univer- 


2 


the Illinois field. 


Fie 


75 


scored two runs 
a home run after two men 
Wisconsin Was never dan- 


of Wisconsin nine here yesterday, 
0, before the largest crowd that 
as ever witnessed a baseball game 
| Illinois bunched 
r hits for two runs in the fourth 
and added another in the sixth 
Otto él 23, hit a home run 
deep center field. E. N. Hell- 
"23 
wi 


the 


; only one man reached 


i 


three 
0. 
1 


f 
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: 
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34 
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5 
0 0 
racy 00000 


two-base hit. 


6 
1 
»v 
ackson and Dougherty; Pad- 


result of an error fol- 
The visitors 
safe hits while Lli- 
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- NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 
fe 2.3 Wen Last 


2 * ee N 5 — 
_| AMERICAN LEAGUE sTaNDING 
Say FE i Ed ae Lost P. C. 
13 61 
.600 


4m. 17%s. 

Two- Mlle Run—Won by E. H. Martin, 
Princeton: William Rogers, Princeton, 

> we Princeton, third. 

Time—9m. 52%s. * . 

120-Yard High Hurdles—Won by C. G. 
Krogness Jr., Harvard; W. E. Massey, 
Princeton, second; R. S. Whitney, Har- 
vard, third. Time—15%s. ; 

220-Yard Hurdles— Won by J. C. Taylor, 


Running High Jump—c. G. : 
and W. F. Goodell, Harvard, tied for first, 
6ft. llin. (Krogness won the toss); C. F. 
Sweet, Princeton, third, 5ft. 10in. 

Running Broad Jump—Won by E. O. 
Gourdin distance 2ft. tin. (new 


collegiate record); D. B. Lourie, Prince- 
* con. ene 11 m., second; W. F. Goodell, 
Harvard, distance aft. 9 in., thi 


Pole Vault— Won by R. W. Harwood, 
Harvard, height 12ft.; H. R. Davis, Har- 
vard, height lift. sin., second; Mitchell 
Gratwick, Harvard, height 11ft., third. 

16-Pound Siotput—Won by J. R. Tol- 
bert, Harvard, distance 44ft. in.; C. D. 
Halsey, Princeton, distance 43ft. Min., 
second; J. S. Keck, Princeton, distance 
(ort. 6%in., third. . 

16-Pound Hammer Throw—Won by T. 
C. Speers, Princeton, distance 148ft. Tin. ; 
J. F. Brown, Harvard, distance 146ft. 7in., 
second: F. E. Rutan, Princeton, distance 
139ft. 7%in., third. 


KANSAS TAKES TWO 
GAMES FROM MISSOURI 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Western News Office 
COLUMBIA, Missouri—The Univer- 
sity of Kansas baseball team defeated 
the University of Missouri nine here 
Saturday aftergoon by a score of 7 to 6. 
This was the second straight victory 
of the Kansans’ ovér Missouri and 
clinches the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence championship for the Crimson 
and Blue, 
Kansas continued their heavy hit- 
ting, whch featured their play Friday, 
making 13 hits, four of them going for 
extra bases. Missouri did not show 
the same attack that they did Friday, 
gathering but four hits off the deliy- 
ery of E. A. Uhrlaub 21 and J. 
Bloomer ‘23. The score by innings: 
123456789 -RHE 


90203020 0— 7 1 2 
. 210002001—@ 4 2 


Batteries—Uhriaub, Bloomer and Gray ; | Ma 


Ficklin, Howery and Keiler. Umpire—L. 


J. Quigley. “Time—ih. 36m; 

In a game replete. with thrilis from 
start to finish Kansas defeated Mis- 
souri Friday afternoon by a score 
of 11 to 9. The game was one of 
the most interesting that has been 
seen here this season, hard hitting 
combined with errors. causing the 
large score. Missouri outhit her 
rivals, 14 to 13, but the Kansas nine 
bunched their hits. Fourteen extra 
base hits, consisting of one home-run, 
three triples, and 10 doubles, featured 
the contest. 


Poor fielding by the Missouri team 


played an important part in the con- 
test. The score by innings: 
5é¢789—RHE 
1211 1—11 13 2 
2300 1— 9 14 7 

Batteries —Rody. Marxen, Bloomer, and 
Gray; Smith, Pruett and Keller. Umpire 
—L. J. Quigley. Time—2h. 10m. 


HARVARD NINE WINS 
"FROM PRINCETON 


i234 
3200 
1011 


BE 


In the former, T. T. Pittenger '22, of 


State, second 
third. Height—é6ft. lin. 


| Dartmouth 
dividual event by Spotts, who had 90. 


Hampton, 9 goals to 2. 


{ciation by the one-sided score of 7 to 0. 


— 


3 to The Christian Selene Monitor | O 
Office f 


trom its Western News 
URBANA,  Ilinois—Ooach Harry 


Gills University of Illinois track team 


defeated the University of Wisconsin 


of 99 to 36, Saturday. Wisconsin took 
only one first, the pole vault, at 12ft. 
sin. Illinois scored slams in the ham- 
mer throw, and the mile run. D. V. 
Alberts 22, of Illinois, came close to 


10 the world's intercollegiate record for 


Ih. 
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OHIO STATE TRACK 
TEAM BEATS PURDUE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

«LAFAYETTE, Indiana— The Ohio 
State University track team defeated 
the Purdue University team in a West- 


day by,the score of 75% to 59%. The 
meet was a closely contested affair 
throughout, and it was not until the 
last few events weré run off that the 
Ohio State team assumed a command- 

legd over its opponents. The two 
feature races of the meet were the 
440-yard dash and the 880-yard run. 


Ohio State, came up from behind R. C. 
Watson 23, of Purdue, barely a foot 
from the fimishing tape, and beat out 
the Purdue man dy a fraction of an 
inch. In the 880-yard run G. D. Gur- 
ney '28, of Ohio State, defeated R. L. 
Harrison 23, of Purdue, for first place 
by. the narrow margin of a few inches. 
The summary: 

100-Yard Dash—Won by L. S. Moore- 
head, Ohio State; J. R. Rohrer, Purdue, 
second; R. E. Lock, Ohio State, third. 
Ti me— 108. 

220-Yard Dhh— won by L. S. Moore- 
head, Ohio State; J. R. Rohrer, Purdue, 
second; R. E. Lock, Ohio Statg third. 
Time—22%s. 

440-Yard Dash—Won by T. T. Pittenger, 
Ohio State; R. C. Watson, Purdue, sec- 
ond; W. L. Ackermann, Ohio State, third. 
Time—4l1s. 

880-Yard Run—Won by G. D. Gurney, 
Ohio State: R. L. Harrison, Purdue, séc- 
ond; Bradley, Ohio State, third. Time— 
2m. %s. 

One-Mile Run—Won by,R. L. Harrison, 
Purdue; C. C. Furnas, Purdue, second; 
Eldoraer, Ohio State, third. Time—4m. 36s. 

Two-Mile Run—Won by C. C. Furnas, 
Purdue; C. W. Goodman, Purdue, second; 
C. F. Lee, Ohio State, third. Time— 
9m. 56s. 

120-Yard Hurdles—Won by W. E. Isdbel, 
Ohio’ State: Grossman, Purdue, second; 
N. — Pollman, Ohio State, third. Time 
—22%s. 

220-Yard Hurdles—Won by W, E. Isobel, 
Ohio State; A. J. Hill, Ohio State, second: 
R. B. Foresman, Purdue, tihrd. Time— 


27%s. 
Running High Jump—Won by M. D. 
Pence, Purdue; L. 8. Moorehead, Ohio 
; J. T. Shidecker, Ohio State, 


Running Broad Jump—Won by R. C. 
Watson, Purdue; J. R. Stinchcomb, Ohio 
State, second; M. D. Pence, Purdue, third. 
Distancée—21ft. Gin. 

Pole Vault—Won by C. F. Whitmar, 
Purdue; D. C. Teal, Purdue, second: H. 
H. MoGregor, Purdue, and A. J. Hill, 
* State, tied for third. Height—llft. 
lin. 
Shotput—-Won by E. L. White, Ohio 
State; R. F. Miller, Purdue, second; 
Hoover, Ohio State, third. Distance— 
itt. M in. , 

Hammer Throw—Won by E. L. White, 
Ohio State; Hoover, Ohio State, second; 
C. W. Clark, Iurdue third. Distance 
125ft. 2in. 

Discus Throw—Won by Spears, Ohio 
State; R. F. Miller, Purdue, second: A. J. 
_ Ohio State, third. Distance—1l3ift. 
4in. 

Javelin Throw—Won by Hoover, Ohio 
State; Mikelisell, Ohio State, second: R. 
4 Miller, Purdue, third. Distance—1i166ft. 

n. 


HARVARD LOSES AT 
, . LACROSSE TO YALE 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut — Yale’s 
varsity lacrosse team defeated Har- 
yard here Saturday, 3 to 0. . The. Bilis 
carried the ball continually into the 
Crimson territory, while Harvard's ef- 
forts to penetrate the Yale defense 
found strenuous ‘resistance at all 
times. The summady: 

YALE 
Henderson, 


HARVARD 


ih....fh, Westman 


Collins, 5 
Tranor 


lst d, Lindsly 
Chamberlain, cp. e¢eaeeeoeteeee ep. 


Score — Tale University 3, Harvard Uni- 
versity 0. Goals— James, Moffatt, Par- 
sons for Yale. Referee — Taylor. Time 
Two 30m. periods. 


YALE WINS COLLEGE SHOOT 

CHAPPAQUA, New York — Yale 
University won the intercollegiate 
trap-shooting championship Saturday 
for the eleventh successive time de- 
feating University of Pennsylvania 


and Harvard University. The Bli five; 


gcored 450 out of a possible 500. Penn- 
sylvania was second with 400. Har- 
yard third with 379. The individual 
championship went to R. P. Gale 22 of 
Yale, with ® out of a possible 100. 

was represented in the in- 


TWO POLO TEAMS WIN. 
LONDON. England—Both the United 
States and British polo teams -won 
trial games Saturday. The American 
players beat the Woodpeckers at Rane- 
lach by 6 goals to 3, while the all-Eng- 
lish team beat the Freebooters at Roe- 


SCOTTISH SOCCER TEAM WINS 
_ HALIFAX, Nova Scotia—The Scot- 
tish 1 soccer football team, 
which wfll make a tour of Canada and 
the United States, won its opening 
game Saturday against a team repte- 
senting the Nova Scotia Football Asso- 


4 
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the running high jump with a leap of 
6ft. 5 1-8in. on his last try. The sum- 
mary: 

100-Yard Dash—Won by J. S. Prescott, 
Illinois; A. J. Knollin, Wisconsin, second; 
D. E. Fields, Tilinois, third. Time—10s. 

One-Mile Run— Won by G. F. McGinnis, 
Titinois; E. S. Wells, Illinois, second; B. 
B. Patterson, IlJirois, third. Time—24%s. 

220-Yard Dash—Won by D. E. Fields, 
Tilinois: A. J. Knollin, Wisconsin, second; 
E. W. Johnson, Wisconsin, third. Time 
22 0 


s. 

16- Pound Shotput—Won by J. N. Weiss, 
Illinois, 42ft. 10% n.; G. V. Buchanan, II- 
linois, second, 40ff. IIin.; G. M. Sundt, 
Wisconsin, third, 40ft. 5in. 

120-Yard High Hurdles Won by M. T. 
Wallace, Illinois; A. J. Knollin, Wisconsin, 
second: H. W. Armstrong, Wisconsin, 
third. Time—15%s. 

440-Yard Dash—Won by P. H. Donohoe, 
Illinois: P. C. Sweet, Illinois, second; P. 
A. Kayser, Wisconsin, third. Time—50%s. 

Two-Mile Run—Won by R. F. Wharton, 
Illinois; G. H. Finkle, Wisconsin, second ; 
J. “a Allman, Illinois, third. Time—9m. 
4156. 

Discus Throw—Won by J. N. Weiss, II- 
Uno, 142ft. 8%in.; Carison, Illinois, sec- 
ond, 130ft. 8%in.; J. J. Laskovec, Wiscon- 
sin, third, 123ft. 9 in. 

Running High Jump—Won by D. V. AI- 
derts, Illinois, 6ft. 5% in.: H. M. Osborne, 
Illinois, second, 6ft.; H. W. Armstrong 
and P. M. Platten, Wisconsin, tied for 
third, Sft. gin. 

220-Yard Hurdles—Won by M. T. Wal- 
lace, Illinois; A. J. Knollin, Wisconsin, 
pa J. S. Prescott, Illinois, third. Time 
— 8. 

Pole Vault—Won by D. M. Merrick, 
Wisconsin, 12ft. 6in.; L. L. Wilder, Wis- 
consin, 12ft., second: L. W. McClure, Wis- 
consin, 11ft. 9in., third. 

880-Yard Run—Won by H. N. Yates, 
Illinois; D. E. Brown, Illinois, second: C. 
L. Nash, Wisconsin, third. Time—im, 59s. 

Hammer Throw—Won by Furness, II- 
linois, 122ft. IK in.; S. H. Hill, Illinois, 
second, 119ft. 2%in.; G. F. McGinness, II- 
linois, third, 116ft. 2in. 

Javelin Throw—Won by E. C. Brede, II- 
linois, 174ft. 11½ in.; G. M. Sundt, Wiscon- 
sin, second, 15éft.; Carlson, Illinois, third, 
144ft. sin. 

Running Broad Jump—Won by H. M. 
Osborne, Illinois, 22ft. 8% in.; D. V. Al- 
berts, Illinois, and U. J. Reget, Wiscon- 
sin, tied for second, 22ft. 2%in. 


DATES ANNOUNCED 
FOR DAVIS MATCHES 


NEW YORK, New York—Assignment, 
of all the lawn tennis matches in the 
Davis Cup contest, concerning which 
definite information is available with 
regard to their being played in this 
country, has been completed by the 
Davis Cup Committee of the United 
States-Lawn Tennis Association. The 
schedule as appreved thus far is as 
follows: 

September 2—West Side Tennis Club, 
Forest Hills, Long Island; challenge 
round. 

Final Match—Newport Lawn Tennis 
Club, Casino, Newport, Rhode Island 
(to be completed by August 20). 

Semi-Final Match (lower half of draw) 
Cleveland Association Tennis Club (to 
be completed by August 13). 

Semi-Final Match (lower holf of draw) 
—Western Lawn Tennis Association, On- 
wentsia Club, Chicago (to be completed by 
August 13). ~ 

Second Round Match, between winner 
of Spain-British Isles and Candda- 
Australia matches—Allegheney Country 
Club, Pittsburgh (to be completed by 
August 6). 

Match betwéen Argentina and Denmark 
(a bye)—Crescent Athletic Club, Bay 
Ridge, Brooklyn (to be completed by 
August 6). 

Notification has already been sent 
the competing nations that first round 
matches, if played in the United 
States, must be completed by July 30, 
second round matches by August 6, 
third round matches by August 13 and 
the fourth round (final) matth b 
August 20. 


CORNEEL AND YALE. 
LOSE TO PRINCETON 


ITHACA, New York—Princeton’s 
varsity B crew, which only two weeks 
ago defeated the United States Naval 
Academy eight, won new shonors for 
the Tigers on Lake Cayuga Saturday, 
flashing across the finish line three 
lengths ahead of the Cornell varsity 
eight, which was virtually put out of 
the race after the crews had coveréd 
half the course. Up to that time it 
had been a neck-and-neck struggle be- 
tween the smooth-running, powerful 
Tiger shell and the laboring -but 
fiercely fighting Red and White crew, 
and every one looked for one of the 
most thrilling finishes that the coursé 
ever has seen. Yale varsity néver was 
a factor. It was poorly rigged and had 
no power. 

The Cornell freshman crew rowed 
a brilliant race against the Yale and 
Tiger class crews by more than fivé 
lengths from the Elis, with Princeton 
trailing two lengths behind the Blue. 
The summary: ~ 
Varsity Race—Won by Princeton Uni- 
versity, 10m. 35a; Cornell University, sec- 
ond, 10m. a.; Yale University, 
‘lim. 3s. 

Freshman Race—Won by. Cornell Uni- 
versity, 10m. 353.: Yale Whniversity, sec- 
1 108 5 — 58.; Princeton University, third, 


WASHINGTON TAKES _ 
CONFERENCE TIThE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
-from its Pacific Coast News Office. 
EUGENE, Oregon—The University 
of Washington won the Pacific coast 
conference track and field champion- 
ship meet held here Saturday on Hay- 
ward Field. The Oregon Agricultural 
College finished with s 


— 


University of Oregon captured third 


were broken duting the meet and 
in a dual meet by the one-sided gcore |. 


Michigan record in the javelin throw 


* 


third, 


nd honors, 


‘18% points. : 
poh Pacific coast conference records 


the .onference record for the 100-yard 
dash was equaled. N 

The records broken were the one- 
mile run, the 16-pound shotput, two- 
mile run, discus throw, 880-yard run 
and jayelin throw. A. R. Pope 21 
of the University of Washington has 
the distinction of breaking two of 
the records, the shotput and the dis- 
cus. Victor Hurley of the University 
of Washington was high point man 
of the meet making 15 points. Arthur 
Tuck of Oregon made 10% points for 
second place. 


MICHIGAN EASILY 
DEFEATS CHICAGO 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


ANN ARBOR, Michigan — Scoring 
slams in seven out of 15 events, the 
University of Michigan defeated the 
University of Chicago, 108 to 27, here 
in their dual track meet. Hymen 
Hoffman 22 of Michigua set a new 
field record when he won the javelin 
throw with a toss of 182ft. %in. With 
a slight breeze aiding on the straight- 
away W. H. Simmons 23 ran the 100 
in 101-5s. and the 220 in 214-58. J. 
B. Hall 21 of Chicago won the low 
hurdies in 243-5s. R. J. Dunne 22, 
of Michigan, also broke the former 


with a mark of 180ft. 2in. The sum- 
mary: ae 5 
100-Yard Dasb— Won by W. H. Sim- 

mons, Michigan; C. G. Wetzel, Michigan, 
second; Burke, Michigan, third. Time— 
08. 
: ae vere Dash—Won by W. H. Sim- 
mons, Michigan; C. G. Wetzel, Michigan, 
Second: Burke, Michigan, third. Time 
—21 8s. 

440-Yard Dash— Won by Lawrence But - 
ler, Michigan; Lewis, Michigan, second ; 
H. K. Wheeler, Michigan, third. Time— 
50%s. 

— Run— Won by Lawrence But- 
ler, Michigan: P. W. Burkholder, Michi- 
gan, second: D. C. Douglas, Michigan. 
third. Time —2m. 268. 

One-Mile Run— Won by E. E. Krough, 
Chicago: P. W. Burkeholder. Michigan, 
second: D. C. Douglas, Michigan, third. 


Time — im. 39%s. 

Two-Mile Run— Won by Standish, Mich- 
igan: Chute, Michigan, second; L. R. 
Dooley, Chicago, third. Time—10m. 12%s. 

120-Yard High Hurdles—Won by C. D. 
Sargent, Michigan; J. B. Hall, Chicago, 
second: F. R. Schneberger, Chicago, third. 


Time—16\s. 
290-Yard Low Hurdles— Won by J. B. 


Hall, Chicago: Swift, Michigan, second; 
C. L. Cruikshank, Michigan, third. Time 
—L4%s. 

16-Pound Shotput—Won by W. J. van 
Orden, Michigan; C. G. Stipe, Michigan, 
second; C. Fouche, Chicago, third, 
distance, ift. 7in. 

Running Broad Jump— Won by Lewis, 
Michigan: C. L. Cruikshank, Michigan, 
second: F. R. Schneberger, Chicago, dis- 
tance, 20ft. 6 in. a 

16-Pound Hammer Throw— Won by J. 
C. Redmond, Chicago; C. G. Stipe, Mich- 
igan, second; Schmidt, Michigan, third, 


distance, 120ft. sin. 
Discus Throw—Won by Jacobs, Mich- 


igan, W. J. van Orden, Michigan and R. J. 
Dunne, Michigan, tied for second, dis- 
tance, 121ft. 13in. ' 

Javelin Throw—Won by Hymen Hof- 
man, Michigan; R. J. Dunne, Michigan, 
second: Tidey, Michigan, third, distance, 


182ft. in. 
Pole Vault—Won by B. B. Hall, Chi- 


cago; C. D. Sargent, Michigan and W. C. 
Naylor, Michigan, tied for second, height 


lift. zin. 

Running High Jump—Won by H. J. 
Walker, Michigan; B. M. Platts, Michigan, 
and Rea, Michigan, tied for second, height 


Skt. Sin. \ 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
TAKES GOLF TITLE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
LINCOLN, Nebraska — Drake Uni- 
versity won the first annual Missouri 
Valley Conference golf meet held here. 
Drake scored a 1234-point total. The 
University of Nebraska team ranked 
second with 1393 points. Washington 
University, the only other team en- 
tered, was third. The totals represent 
72-hole score for four-men teams. 
T. B. Payseur 22 of Drake won individ- 
ual honors with a score of 291. Pay- 
seur played a steady game throughout 
the tournament, turning in a card 
of 72, 73, 71, 75 for the 72 holes. 
Robert McKee 23 of Drake was run- 
ner-up with a score of 300, His card 
showed scores of 80, 70, 75, 75. J. O. 
Swick 23 of Drake and H. Clark 22 
of Nebraska placed third and fourth. 
F. W. Luehring, director of athletics, 
‘of Nebraska, who has had the tourna- 
ment in charge, declared it a success 
and steps have already been taken 
to insure a tournament for next year. 
University of Oklahoma sent one man 
to compete for ‘the individual title. 

The cards follow: 


T. B. Payseur, Drake 
Robert MeKee, Drake. 

J. O. Swick, Drake.... 
H. Clark, Nebdfaska... 
F. Dickinson, Drake... 

O. P. Gilbert, Okla... 
P. M. Aitken 23, Ned. 

K. C. Mucker man, W. 
A. A. Nall, Was 

G. Seherck, Was 

G. H. Slater, Nebraska 89 
F. B. Walrath, Neb...101 
H. W. Houts, Wash. 98 


GREAT SHOOTING BY PLATT 

PATERSON, New Jersey — After 
one ‘of the most remarkable exhibi- 
tions of shooting ever witnessed in 
trap-shooting competition, C. B. Platt 


g 
95 105 


_ AGAIN CHAMPION 
Engineers Btetain New England 


“Intercollegiate Track and Field 
Title by a Wide Margin 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—Show- 
ing. strength in practically all of the 
14 events on the program, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology track 
team won the thirty-fifth annual cham- 
pionship meet of the New England 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association on 
Technology Field, Saturday, with 46 
points. This was just twice the total 
scored by Boston College, which 
finished second. Williams was third 
with 21. The other colleges finished 
as follows: Holy Cross 11, Bates 10, 
Brown 10, Amherst 8, Colby 7, New 
Hampshire State 6, Wesleyan 5, Bow- 
dein 3, Vermont 3 and Maine 1. 

Only one association record was 
broken in the finals, J. W. Driscoll of 
Boston College winning the 440-yard 
dash in 49 1-5s. W. E. Weise of Colby 
sprang a surprise in the 120-yard 
hurdles by defeating J. J. Sullivan of 
Boston College, the 1920 champion, in 
15 4-58. Driscoll was the high scorer 
of the meet with 10 points for first in 
the 220 and 440-yard dashes. The 
summary: 

' 100-Yard Dash— Won by J. F. S. Car- 

ter, Brown; second, C. B. Miller, Wil- 

Hams; third, T. W. Bossert. Technology: 

‘oun T. P. Spitz, Technology. Time 
8. 

220-Yard Dash— Won dy J. W. Driscoll, 
Boston; second, J. F. S. Carter, Brown; 
third, L. V. Dodge, Willlams; fourth, D. 
F. Thomas, Maine. Time—22%s. 

440-Yard Dash—Won by J. W. Driscoll, 
Boston; second, O. L. Bardes, Technology: 
third, C. H. Stowers, Williams; fourth, 
W. C. Forstall, Brown. Time—49\%se. (new 
association record). 

880-Yard Run—Won by Garvin Baw- 
den, Technology: second, T. J. King, Holy 
Cross; third, C. 8. Richmond, Williams: 
fourth, J. B. Shepard, Vermont. Time— 
Im. 57s. (new track record). 

One-Mile Run—Won by R. S. Buker, 
Bates; second, J. W. Crofts, Williams: 
third, H. R. Coan, Williams; fourth, E. E. 
Sanborn, Technology. Time—4m. 22\s. 

Two-Mile Run—Won by R. B. Buker, 
Bates; second, W. K. MacMahon, T - 
nology: third, C. E. Leath, New Hamp- 
shire; fourth, R. E. Hendrie, Technology. 
Time—9m. 438. 

120-Yard Hurdles—Won by W. E. Weise, 
Colby; second, J. J. Sullivan, Boston: 
third, Phillip Phillips, Williams: fourth, 
O. A, Mills, Technology. Time—15s. 

220-Yard Hurdles— Won by J. J. Sul- 
livan, Boston; second, K. L. Carrington, 
Wesleyan; third, W. E. Weise, Colby ; 
fourth, Pranklin Wing. Amherst. Time 
—25%s. ‘(equals Technology field record). 

Running High Jump—Won by R. H. 
Clark, Amherst, 5ft. 1½ in.; second, tie be- 
tween V. B. Darling, Amherst: E. A. 
Merrill, Technology and W. B. Greenough. 
Technology, öft. 8%in. 

unning Broad Jump—Won by William 
Nolan, Boston, Aft, 7iin. ; second, J. D. 
Mendes, Williams, ift. 7in.; third, C. J. 
Johnson, Wesleyan, 2ift. in.; fourth, 
W. I. Reid, Brown, 2ift. 5%in. 

Pole Vault—Won by M. F. Sheldon, 
Technology, height lift. 6½ in.; second, tie 
between H. Chapin Jr., Williams; P. M. 
Stearns and A. H. Fletcher of Technology, 
height, 11ft. 

16-Pound Shotput—Won by T. G. Dig- 
nan, Holy Cross, distance, 43ft. 2\%in.; 
second, C. G. Dandrow; Technology, dis- 
tance, 41ft. 3%in.; third, R. W. Chutter, 
Vermont, distance, 38ft. 4in.; fourth, W. 
A. Case, Holy Cross, distance, 37ft. 9in. 

16- Pound Hammer Throw—Won by C. 
G. Dandrow, Technology, distance, 153ft. 
3in.; second, T. W. Tootel, Bowdoin, dis- 
tance, 133ft. 10in.; third. A. R. Tonon, 
Technology, distance, 129ft. 1½ in.; fourth, 
A. H. Sawyer, New Hampshire, distance, 
124ft. 11%in. 

Throwing the Discus—Won by W. D. 
Pinkham, Technology, distance, 27ft. 
ein.; second, A. H. Sawyer, New Hamp- 
shire, distance, 126ft. 8%in.; third, A. B. 
Ferris, Holy Cross. distance, 125ft. 34%in. ; 
fourth, C. G. Dandrow, Technology, dis- 
tance, 124ft. 4\%in. 


WISCONSIN DEFEATS 
NORTHWESTERN NINE 


Special to The Christian. Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

MADISON, Wisconsin—In a loosely 
played baseball game the hard-hitting 
nine representing the University of 
Wisconsin defeated the Northwestern 
University team here Saturday 9 to 4. 
The hard drives of A. C. Elliott 22, 
Badger captain, and L. G. Barry ’22, 
substitute catcher for the Cardinal, to 
gether with the brilliant fielding of 
the Badger shortstop, E. G. Farring- 
ton 21, had much to do with the Wis- 
consin victory. . 

The only time that Northwestern 
scored at all was in the seventh in- 
ning when W. P. Heilman 21 was safe 
at first on a Wisconsin error; W. J. 
Lynch 22, advanced Heilman to third 
with a clean two-base hit; C. H. Bar- 
ker "21 was hit by a pitched ball; and 
then with the bases full J. D. Wooton 
23 made a three-base hit and later 
scored himself. 

Out side of the seventh inning H. O. 
Christensen 23, pitched good ball for 
the Badgers. Barry worked well be- 
hind the bat for ‘Wisconsin. 

For the visitors C. W. Palmer 23 
pitche i a fine game. His support was 
weak. The score by innings: 

Innings— 123456789—RHE 


Wisconsin. 30041100 0— 9 8 2 
Northwestern. . 0 0 000040046 4 

Batteries — Christensen, Hoffman and 
Barry, Davey; Palmer and Curtis. Um- 
pire—H. L. Ray. Time—2h. Im. 


SOUT * 


of Bridgeton won the New Jersey ama- . 


teur championship at single targets. 4 


He broke 196 out of 200, and was tied 
by G. S. McCarthy of Woodbury and 
Dr. C. J. Grauch of Pitman. This 
necessitated Platt breaking 60 straight 
in shoot-offs to win the title. It was 
the third state.championship for the 
Bridgeton. gunner. In winning the 
New Jersey title Platt turhed in a 
long run of 212 straight breaks, the 


“Select Collection of useful travel litera- 
ture sent on receipt of 10 cents te cover 
postage. Information on tours and travel free. 
Oficial - of 

SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 Fifth Avenue. New York 


high mark for the 1921 season. 38 
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n of profits apart from actual earn- 


charge-off for shrinkage of in- 
was made, because the break 
did not come until after 
year, but that charge 

be made against 1921 income and 
ce profits accordingly, the report 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
Lumber manufactured in the United 
States during 1919 was valned at $1,- 
043,932,000, an average of $30.21 per 
1000 feet, compared with $684,479,900, 
or $15.38 per 1000 feet, in 1909, ac- 
to United States census re- 
„ The value of lath cut in 1919 


it 


5 4 of shingles 541, 

number of milis active 

try in 1919 was 30,235 and 

amounted to 34,562,100 M. 
46,584 mills and 44,- 

000 M in 1909. 

Francisco Perez, director-general of 
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-| NEW YORK, New York — South 


American oil fields are admirably lo- 


AOR | cated for the distribution of petroleum 


dy water to all nations using oi! as 


de tuel tor shipping and industrial con-| 


cerns, according to. a report on the 


foil industry. of that continent by 


J. W. Thompson of the United States 


company has also 

, at the mouth of 

the Magdalena River, on which it 
plans a refinery ultimately to have 
| 25,000 barrels daily. It 
is also laying a pipe line from the 
Mares concession, 300 miles .up 

e river, to tide water, at a probable 
of $3,000,000. chs 
Concessions have been obtained in 


1 Colombia dy various interests and 


wells drilled farther up and lower 
down the Magdalena River and in 
large numbers along the coast about 
the Gulf of Darien. From Honda, on 
the upper Magdalena, north and north- 
easterly some 650 miles to Lake Mara- 
caibo, in Venezuela, there is now al- 
most a continuous line of concessions. 


Petroleum Legislation 

“It appears,“ says the report, “that 
petroleum legislation in Colombia has 
improved ag discovery of deposits 
multiplied. The law of 1919 was in- 
tended to encourage local investors 
and attract foreign capital. By this 
law all public lands were opened to 
prospecting under government license, 
and upon discovery 4 contract was 
given the discove for development 
of deposits. It made it a condition of 
forfeiture if a lease should be trans- 
ferred to a foreign government or if 
the right of government supervision 
is ignored or evaded.” | 

Regarding the oil industry of Ven- 
esuela, the report says oil concessions 
and their development are confined 
principally to territory bordering Lake 
Maracaibo, and concessions have been 
granted for about 75 per cent of the 
land immediately around the lake. 

British and American companies are 
active, and in 1920 eight wells were 
completed at an average depth of 1200 
feet, producing a total of about 6000 
barrels daily. Four wells of the Colon 
Development Company, owned by the 
Roya] Dutch-Shell-Carib Syndicate in- 
terests, have a daily capacity of about 
4000 barrels. An American company 
has acquired five concessions in the 
state of Falcon, and the Sinclair Ex-. 
ploration Company is seeking a five- 
year concession in southeastern Ven- 
esucia. The Caribbean Petroleum 
Company, 
Dutch-Shell-General Asphalt, ‘oper- 
ates a refinery on the island of 
Curacao, which uses Venezuelan crude. 
Argentine Production 

Argentine production is running 
more than 25,000 barrels a week, ac- 
cording to official estimate, There is 
a disposition to grant private interests 
the right of participation in develop- 
ment of Argentine fields, and British 
and American interests are active. 
Big concessions have been granted in 
Bolivia, without any guaranty of early 
development. There are several dis- 
tricts in Brazil where oil indications 
are promising, and residents or for- 
eigners residing in Brazil may oper- 
ate under license granted upon appli- 
ea 


tion. 
There have been no important oil 
discoveries in Chile so far as known, 
although surface manifestations have 
been found. Exploitation is permitted 
under license. A change in the 
petroleum laws of Ecuador is re- 
garded as indispensable for en- 
ot the oil 
Nevertheless, a British company is 
endeavoring to acquire rights over 
60,000 acres on Santa Helena penin- 
Sula. The total annual production of 
Ecuador is 35,000 barrels. | 
Peru is one of the pioneer coun- 


controlled by the Royal 1 


industry. |. 
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anxiety and, astonishment has been 
felt at the offer of 1,000, 000 worth 
of leather bought from the disposals 
board. This was originally govern- 
ment property, and few tanners or 
merchants had any idea there was 
such an amount of, leather still in 
store. As it consists of both sole 
and upper leather, it will be a serious 
matter if such a quantity is disposed 
of at “knock-out” prices. Upper stock 
is still dull, and quite good box calf 
may be had from 12d. to 18d. per foot. 
Stocks are heavy, and the demand 
poor for the light weights, as women 
will not wear the leather in boots or 
shoes except in the country districts. 
Suedes in brown are the most popular 
lines, and the supply of leather does 
not equal the demand. Patent also is 
being cut up freely for women’s shoes. 


The shoe trade is better, and 
makers of women’s shoes seem quite 
busy at time of writing. It is going 
to be another suede year, and as high 
prices are stili to be obtained for this 
class of goods; retailers are pushing 
their sale for all they are worth. 
Heavy shoes are dragging, and very 
large orders for miners and agricul- 
tural boots have been canceled as 
the result of the prolonged coal strike. 
So far the shoe section has stood 
the financial strain fairly well, and 
failures have been mainly confined t 
the smalier firms. N 


CONSUMPTION OFF 
COTTON IN JAPAN 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Foreign raw cotton used by mem- 
bers of the Cotton Spinners’ Union of 
Japan in the second half of 1920 
amounted to 900,999 bales, a decrease 
of 158,060 bales, compared with the 
first half of the year, according to the 
Yokohama Chamber .of Commerce 
Journal. a 

The decrease was due to the curtail- 
ment of.working hours by the various 
companies during the latter half of 
the year as a result of the economic 
depression. Imports of Indign cotton 
into. Japan during the second half of 
the year totaled 585,015 bales; Ameri- 
can cotton, 273,242 bales, and Chinese 
cotton, 16,054 bales. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Sat. Fri. 
33.99%, 3.0. 
876 08785 
0875 
0687 
2802 
0168 % 
894 
3150, 


Parity 
$4.8665 
1930 
1930 
1930 
4020 
2380 
4825 


German marks .... 
Canadian dollar .. 
Argentine pésos . 


CLEARING HOUSE REPORT 


‘NEW YORK, New York—The actual 
condition of clearing house banks and 
trust companies for last week shows 
a deficit in reserves of $424,930, due to 
a decrease of $4,715,830 from the pre- 
vious week. Loans, discounts, etc., 
totaled $4,623,735,000, an increase of 


elas a result the quotations have been 
{hesitant and recessional in action for 


‘the past week. Based upon the aver- 
ages of 20 active 
from 73.10 on May 


13 to 72.02 on May 19. Industrials. fell 
from 77.57 to 76.07 and coppers moved 
from 28,31 to 28.25. 


prove. 
Following are the sales of some 


prominent stocks for the week ending 
May 20, 1921, with the highest, lowest 
and last quotations: 


7,100 Am Agr Chem 
13,600 Am Bosch Mag 
20,000 Am H & L Pfd 
24.900 Am Int Corp. 

5.300 Am Linseed .. 
10,000 Am Smelt 

4,200 Am Sugar 
19,800 Am Tel & Tel.. 
18,800 Am Woolen... 
18,800 Anaconda 

3,700 Atchison 
29,100 Ati-Gulf 
54,600 Baldwin Loco. 
39,5600 Balt & Ohio... 
30,800 Beth Stl B.... 


53,100 Chandler 

27,700 Ches & ONio. 
16,100 C, M & St P... 
14,200 C. M&St. P pfd 
16,800 Chile Cop .... 
16,900 Col Graph.... 


8,800 Cuba Cane 
33,900 EXxnd-Johnson .. 
38,700 Famous Players 
117,300 Gen Asphalt... 

3,400 Gen Elec 
38,100 Gen Motors.... 

5,800 Goodrich ...... 

5.100 Int Harvester. 

2.300 Int Mer Mar... 

4,000 Int MM pfd... 
70.300 Int Paper 
17,300 Kelly Spring... 

4,000 Lackawanna .. 
161,500 Mex Pet 1 
$2,400 Middle St Oll.. 

6,800 Midvale 

2,600 Mont Ward ... 
15,700 New Haven.... 
35,600 North Pacific.. 
46,600 Pan Pet 
14,900 Pennsylvania . 
49,500 Pierce-Arrow . 
40,900 Rep I & Sti. 
30,700 Royal Dutch .. 
29,900 Sears Roebuck. 

5.300 Shell Trans ... 
46,700 Sinclair 
168,800 Studebaker .... 

7.900 Union Pac 
25,700 U 8 Food Prod 
11,000 U 8S Realty.... 
34,800 U S Rubber 
62,400 U 8 Steel 
10,400 Utah Copper... 

2,300 Westinghouse 


BRITISH TREASURY RETURNS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England— The Exchequer 
returns for the period April 1 to 23 
show: 
Receip tee 73,429,301 
Expenditure .. 78,189,131 
Corresponding period last year: 
Recelptmgezez . 103,901,881 


48% 


$1,650,000. 


« Expenditure ... 88,520,508 
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115 Devonshire St. 
Boston 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


18 Broad St. 
New York 
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Announce the opening on Monday, May 23rd of a 
BRANCH OFFICE 
tuk 


216 BERKELEY ST. 
(Near Boylston St.) 
In charge of 


_ This office will have. direct wire connection with the 
main offices, and will afford facilities for a general invest- 


It will also be prepared to furnish Traveller's Letters 
of Credit and Foreign Exchange at 


* 


WINSOR, JR. 


short notice. 
: | 


rafiroad stocks the 


ö themselves as ready to co- 
operate, in- proper cases and with 
adequate safeguards to American ,in- 
vestors, in the listing of internal se- 
curities of foreign countries, with the 


Fview of making a better and a broader 
| market for these securities in this 


| country.” 


.. Mr. Meyer further said that if Amer- 
jean and foreign bankers would coop- 
erate in the development of American 
markets for foreign securities, in for- 
eign currency terms, it would, in his 
opinion, be one of the most helpful 
steps that could be taken in the res- 
toration of foreign markets for Amer- 
lean agricultural products and manu- 
factured goods. 

“We ought to have here,” he said, 
“broad active public markets for secu- 
rities that would be freely purchasable 
and salable at the same time in other 
countries.” 

It is expected that the attitude of the 
public exchanges of other important 
financial centers will be likewise 
favorable to such listings. 


DIVIDENDS 


American Linseed Company has 
passed quarterly dividend on common. 
Quarterly disbursements of % of 1% 
have been made on this issue for 
some time, the last payment being on 
March 15. The drectors declared 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 a 
share; on preferred stock, - payable 
July 1 te stock of June 15. 

Fairbanks Morse, quarterly of 14% 
on preferred, payable June 1 to stock 
of May 20. 

New Niquero Sugar, semi-annual of 
3%% on common and preferred, pay- 
able. June 1 to stock of May 25. 
Chesapeake and Ohio ‘Railway has 
defe action on the dividend of 2 
per cet which is due at this time 


National Lead quarterly of 1% per 
cent on common, payable Juné 30 to 
stock of June 10. 

Hocking Valley Railroad has de- 
ferred action on fhe regular semi- 
annual dividend of 2 per cent which 
is due at this time. 


PROFITS OF SWISS 
CHOCOLATE FIRMS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


GENEVA, Switzerland—Two Swiss 
chocolate-making fftms held their 
annual meetings at the end of April, 
namely Peter, Cailler, Kohler & Co. 
and Tobler, Ltd. The former showed 
a net profit in their profit and loss 
account of 9,282,011 francs .and a 
dividend of 22 francs per share was 
approved, 1,928,298 francs being placed 
‘to reserve and 238,132 francs to pen- 
sion fund, while 100,000 francs were 
voted for subscriptions to charitable 
institutions specially benefiting the 
firms’ employees. 

The. net profits of Messrs, Tobler 
& Co. were 1,547,000 with a dividend 
of 12 per cent on the ordinary shares 
and 6 per cent on the preferred. 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science. Monitor . 


er BRADFORD, England — The im- 
proved demand for tops has been well 


sustained and quotations show a de- 
cided: hardening tendency.’ To a large 


extent the improvement in Yorkshire 


is directly due to the large shipments 
which have deen made in recent 
weeks to America, and even at the 
present time some firms are still tak- 
ing the chance of getting tops, yarns, 


and by-products into the States be- 
fore the imposition of the new tariff. 
The effect on the Bradford market has 
been very pronounced, inasmuch as 
stocks have been reduced and the re- 
vival in the home demand has at once 
sent up quotations. So far the im- 
provement is confined to merinos and 
fine crossbreds, there being very little 
Moing in medium and low crossbreds. 
There is some inquiry for “medium 
sorts, say, 46’s carded, but at prices 
which are anything but remunerative 
to the. sellers. . 

»A better tone is apparent in the 
yarn market, and although some spin- 
ners are still quoting prices which are 
really below today’s cost of produc- 
tion, there are indications of a firmer 
tendency. Some fair orders have been 
booked for the home trade, especially 
in botany qualities, and there are more 
inquiries from abroad. With regard to 
the cost of production, it may be men- 
tioned that spinners claim that it takes 
anything from 2s. to 2s. 3d. per pound 
to convert 64s tops into 2-48s yarn, 
and as the tops are selling at about 
3s.3d. per pound it is obvious that 
spinners are only getting 1s.5d. for 
conversion instead of the 2s. or 2s, 3d. 
which, they assert, they ought to get 
if they are to work at a profit. 

Throughout the entire indusiry 
there is a growing feeling that the 
cost of production will. have to be re- 
duced in all departments, and with 
each fall in wages it should be possi- 
ble to get the costs nearer to present- 
day conditions and requirements. The 
latest fall in wages is announced in 
the dyeing trade. The operatives in 
this section have a special agreement 
under which their wages are adjusted 
every three months in accordance with 
the rise or fall in the cost of Itving. 
As the cost of living has been steadily 
falling since the last adjustment was 
made, there.is now an all-round re- 
duction in dyers’ wages d¢quivalent to 
10s. per week. This will take effect 
in May. The wages of other sections 
of the industry are revised every 
month. 

In the consuming centers of the 
United Kingdom resentment is grow- 
ing against the policy of the British 
Australian Wool Realization Associa- 
tion with regard to the: marketing of 
wool. It is felt that trade will revive 
if given a fair chance, but it is urged 
that any attempt to bolster up prices 
by -artificial means is doomed to 
failure. The course of events in 
Australia is being watched with con- 
siderable interest, and the cabled re- 
ports concerning the possibility of 
government intervention with the ob- 
ject of compelling growers to accept 
the British Australian Wool Realiza- 
tion Association scheme, are not taken 
seriously. If growers and holders of 
wool will not accept open market 
prices. users take the view that they 
must be left to hold the huge stocks 
till euch time as they recognize the 
futility of opposing the law of supply 
and demand. 
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Cheseborough Manufacturing quar- 
terly of $3.50 on common and $1.75 
on preferred, both payable June 30 
to stock of June 13. 
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power systems in the 


excess of 316,5 


New York 


ene Bonds 
Secured by Municipal Issue - 


City of Seattle Municipal Street Railway 
5% Bonds are pledged to -secure the 
7% Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
Bonds dollar for dollar. 
covers, subject to closed liens, 5 hydro- 
electric plants included in one of the most 
extensive and important electric light and 


Net earnings over twice annual interest 

charges on bonded debt. 7 

Market value of junior securities is in 

' 0,000 indicating sub- 

stantial equity behind bonded debt. 

We recommend the hy = Sound Power & 

Light 714% Bonds due 

long time investment, selling to yield 734%. 
Telephone Main 6600. Bend Department 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 

| 44, State Street, Boston, 8 

- Higginson & Co. 

80, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 
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Photographed for The Christian Science Monitor by permission of the Trustees of the British Muséum 


“Miners at Work. by Hans Holbein 


Sree N HOLBEIN’S TRAVELS 


Specially for The Christian Science Moniter 

Holbein spent the earlier days of his 
painting career in Basel, in those times 
an exceedingly turbulent and exciting 
town. He seems to have got on very 
well indeed although not averse to 


practical jokes and witticisms of one 


sort and another. His art attracted 
the notice of Erasmus with very im- 
portant results. For Holbein, so he 
said, decided. to leave Basel in order 
to increase the value of his pictures 
which were becoming too numerous 
there to command high prices. Eras- 
mus therefore armed him with a letter 
of introduction to Sir Thomas More. 
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weal . N 
towns before he left Antwerp 
n. Whatever his rdute may 
e is supposed to have sig- 
exit from the town of his 
by a tour-de-force; he had 
1 A portrait and before 
Att the owner he painted a 
. forehead in a very real- 
when the good man re- 
picture he was entranced 
elike veracity and went up 
away the fly only to 
the degeption! Though Wal- 
d the brothers Percy believe 
anecdote it is almost too devoid 
to be credible, though we 
i that the incident aroused the 
town and that the 
4255 to prevent the de- 
talented an artist from 
however, if all this be 
bein found a back door 

which to slip. 

Arrived in London he settled in 
s house in Chelsea and painted 
his patron and the family; 
ese now in existence seem 
unterfeit, or not of the family 
least a portrait of the 
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ion he went so 
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he seems to have preferred the lucra- 
tive connections of his London career, 
where he remained for the rest of his 
life. Though he was one of the most 
fortunate of artists, amazingly little 
seems to be known of his private life 
and even his connection with public 
personages and public affairs is in 
many cases difficult to unravel. 


MARINE UNIONS HOLD 
TO ORIGINAL DEMANDS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Repudiat-| 


ing the committee which had been ne- 
gotiating terms of settlement of the 
marine strike, the marine unions 
adopted a resolution by a practically 
unanimous vote ata session at Cooper 
Union yesterday, to stand fast on their 
original demands, and notified James 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, who had 
come to New York on Saturday with 
the committee to complete the ar- 
rangements for the settlement with the 
owners, that no compromise would be 
accepted that included a reduction in 
wages. Secretary Davis had meantime 
persuaded the American Steamship 
Owners Association to modify their 
uncompromising attitude of refusal to 
enter into an agreement with the 
unions, and they had agreed to refer 
the compromise plan to a committee 
and reply to the proposition tomor- 
row. The action of the unions makes 
this without effect, however. 


TENNESSEE MEETS 
TERMS OF GONTRACT 


NEW YORK, New York—The battle- 
ship Tennessee arrived here on Sat- 
urday after a series of. tests off the 
Maine coast. All contract requirements 
were met, with a good margin, officers 
said, adding that the Tennessee—one 
of the two electric-drive battleships 


now in commission—was ready to put. 


to sea for any task required of her. On 
her way from Boston the ship 
was given three test runs of 
12 hours each, one at 15 knots, 
one at 19 knots and one under 
full power. The Tennessee received 
special praise from her officers for the 
manner in which she could come to a 
stop from full speed ahead and go 
astern. In this test, they said, the 
33,000-ton vessels broke all records, 
coming to a full stop and reversing in 
less than three minutes. 1 


FISHING INDUSTRY 
MAY BE ASSISTED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON. Massachusetts — Definite 
action on the part of the United States 
Department of Commerce in assisting 
the fishing industry is expected to re- 
sult from the recent conference with 
Secretary Herbert Hoover at Washinz- 
About 40 leading representatives 
of the fisheries from the Atlantic sea- 
board, Gulf coast, Mississippi Valley 


King and Great Lakes responded to the in- 


vitation and were convinced that he 
industry is in a fair way to receive 
official aid for the first time in history. 


the past year show. According to the 
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; the clerical force, This 25 per cent 
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NEEDS OF PATENT 
OFFICE. OUTLINED 


Work Seriously Handicapped by 
Lack of Funds, It Is Declared 
—Reports Are Delayed and 
Erroneous Conclusions Increase 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
American inventive and industrial 
enterprise is being stifled at its source, 
because of the apathy of the govern- 
ment and the general public toward 
the needs of the United States Patent 
Office, according to the officials in 
charge. This department of the gov- 
ernment, which is the connecting link 
between the American public and the 
output of the inventor, is today so 
seriously hampered by lack of work- 
ing force, room, and equipment that 
it is totally unable to cope adequately 
with the tremendous increase in vol- 
ume of work in the last two years, 
said William I. Wyman, chief clerk of 
the Patent Office, in discussing the sit- 
uation. 

Among the startling evidences of 
loose screws in the machinery of the 
Patent Office are these facts: Some 
45,000 applications for patents are at 
present piled up on the examiners’ 
desks, awaiting action; the average 
new casé is reached for first action 
about seven months after it is first 
filed, while an adequate working force 
would make a report possible in from 
two weeks to a month; the volume of 
work coming in to the office has in- 
creased 40 per cent since 1918, while 
the personnel has increased 5 per cent; 
erroneous conclusions as to patent 
rights are increasing in number be- 
cause the office is inadequately sup- 
plied with men and means to make 
proper searches. 


Salaries Are Low 


The fundamental weakness is the 
same as is found in all government 
departments where the work demands 
| trained men—the salaries paid are too 
low to attract men of the required skill 
and ability or to induce experts to 
remain when they are offered outside 
positions at a much higher rate of pay. 
The result is a constantly shifting per- 
sonnel, with frequent vacancies which 
cannot be filled. During the past year, 
for-example, it was found necessary to 
appoint 68 persons temporarily to fill 
positions in the technical corps, 
although six examinations were held 
dy the Civil Service Commission in the 
effort to fill the vacancies through the 
regular channels. 

Reports of “wholesale resignations” 
recently made by the American engi- 
neering council of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies are 
only slightly exaggerated, statistics for 


report of the Commissioner of Patents 
for the year 1920, there were 86 resig- 

nations from the examining corps 
alone, this being the branch requiring 
expert technical skill, and 142 resig- 
nations out of the 560 employees in 


turnover is attributed to the extremely 
low salary schedule maintained in this 
office, which is the lowest clerical 
wage-scale in the department service. 
Balance against this the fact that the 
increase in applications for 1920 was 
reported as 10.4 per cent over 1919, and 
54 per cent over 1918, and the serious- 
ness of the situation. will be obvious. 
In submitting the 1920 report, the fol- 
lowing. warning was given by the 
former commissioner, R. F. White- 
bead: “The service rendered in the 


‘asmuch as the hie to industrial ‘prop- 
erty of vast value is concerned in the 


examiners. American industry is be- 


| public is denied the advantages which 
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ing unfavorably affected as a result, 
said. Mr. Wyman; manufacturers 
cannot take up new inventions, titles 
to industrial property are left in az 
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would come from the adoption of 
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“It is inconceivable,” he said, that 
public. opinion, once it appreciated 
the facts, would permit an institution 
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that it is “run down at the heel.“ 

An attempt made during the last 
Congress to put through a bill in- 
creasing the force and salaries in 
the Patent Office was defeated because 
of objection’ to a provision giving the 
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veloped by government employees in 
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Norris (R.), Senator from Nebraska, 
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in the Senate. Legislation is now 
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pending to afford the Patent Office the 
required relief for its more urgent 
needs, a bill having been introduced 
for that purpose at the beginning of 
the session. It is expected that it will 
soon: be reported out by the Patent 


arators and boxes wants a married settled rep- 
resentative to handle its trade in city and sur- 
rounding territory. 
out of city. 
first letter. 
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Send full particulars and photo in 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
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from its Western News Office 
DETROIT, Michigan —-The Ford 
Motor Company announces that its 
bonus system as carried out hereto- 
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FOR SALE 


only part of a year failed to receive 
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rolis at the time the bonus was dis- 
tributed. Under the new scheme the 
bonus will be distributed in part on 
each regular pay day. ‘The new plan 
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was effective May 1. Many millions 
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since the bonus system went into ef- 
fect several years ago. 
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CAMERONIA’S MAIDEN TRIP 


BIRMINGHAM 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Cam- 
eronia, a new oil-burning steamship 
of the Anchor Line, arrived at this 
port on Saturday at the end of her 
10-day maiden voyage. She was com- 
manded by Capt. James Blaikie, who 
was in charge of the Caledonia of the 
same line, which the Germans sank 
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EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
2182 SHATTUCK AVE. 


The EMBROIDERY S! SHOP 


B. C. WHITE 


1127 J 8ST. 


CANDIES—ICE CREAM~-LUNCHEONW 


“Cileen's 


MISS M. VAN CROMBRUGGHE 


LOS GATOS 


_Telephone Berkeley 156 2111 Center Street _ 
HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 


ART’ KEBDLEWORK 
2110-12 CENTE : 
AT T SHATTUCK 


SUMMER CAMP 


at the Club Fa R near obit nig New York. 


For 3 ee the Director, * 
9 “ * 


Watchmaker and 


L. H. SERVICE 


Jeweler Engravi 
2203 9 AVENUE * 
Berkeley 878 


H. E. HOWARD — 
ELECTRIC SHOP 


31 East Main Street 


Los Gatos, Calif. 
PHONE 22 
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Palo Alto Furniture Co. 
Rugs—Linoleums 
Window Shades and Stoves 


R 
A. C. Kaufman Shoe Co 


GOOD, SHOES FOR THE FAMILY. 


610 J St. (Between 6th and 7th) 
Stationery Specialists 
ENGRAVING and EMBOSSING 


Cerds for all occasions, especially 
for Readers of Fhe Christian 


Science Monitor 
PROTZMAN and STEPHENS 
1122 J Street 


HALE BROS., Inc. 
A Department Store for the People 
. 
. 

[et veloe-giving prices. 
, _ Sacramento 


— 
Black's Package Co. 


910-914 Ninth St., Sacramento 


‘Grocers 


We are ca to make friends as 
as customers. 


Chatterton Bakery 


720 J St. 


If i al thee thes we de we find a pride, 
lasting goodness can 


cos alsa 


Chas. J. Heeseman 
e K STREET, SACRAMENTO 
The Home of Hart Schaffner & 

Marx Clothes 
4 


Pickett-Atterbury Co. 
GOOD CLOTHING FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 
000-624-626 J St. 
EATON’S 
| Ctothine Renovatory 
Street Main 686. 


| 
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SANTA CU 


“Orchid Sweet Shop 


— iE eal & 5055 MILL 
LUMBER, MILL WORK AND BOXES 


| 25 
Need 3 8 Quick? 


Distributors of all Pacific 


814 Post Str. 


A carload or a stick 


Van Arsdale-Harris 


Lumber Company 


Coast SOFT WOODS. 
Inquiries Solicited 


ee Phone Kearney 2076 


* J. “McLean Co. 


GROCERS 
un mr St. and 60 Geary St, 


“Prospect One” 


sry, 


1 12 = 


ür 0b 


. AND GARDEN 
. 


xu } 


Bs, 


MILLINERY 


- “Metionally Known. 
: OCCUPIES SIX — 


23 Grant Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Geo. Mathisen Léon A. Habit 


An ‘exilustve Ready-to-Wear Shop, 


for Women 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


2 — Yes. Calif, 


12 — 
ile 


10 Cream at apd Can Candies 


THE FIRST 


WY “NATIONAL BANK" 


San Jose, Cal. 


General Banking 


Suzanne Floral Company 


Flowers shipped anywhere 
252 Mason St. Phone Doug 6785. 


— 


GAGE SAILORS Sold at 


ele 


176 8. Ist St., San Jose. Cal. 


MAURICE HOLMES 

to Men and Women . 

gan ta St., SAN JOBE, CAL. 
‘SAN JOSE 


CHATTERTON BAKERY . 


ga nal 2 A . 


2 


— 


MONTANA 
J. D. ROWLAND, Jeweler 
130 neg U — — MONT. 
NEW MEXICO 
__ ALBUQUERQUE 


Willie-Nilile ben 7 Self Service 
“ $06 8. 6 f 


— 


ALD’S 
Ladies“, Children’s and M Furnishings 
Corner 4th St. and 1 


4 ‘SANTA FE 


CASSELL. MOTOR CO. 
NASH-JORDAN , 


ON: THE PLAZA 


* 


STOCKTON 


FURRIERS 
Large New Stock of Furs 
Garments made to Order. Remodeled or Repaired 
Lingerie Waists, Silk Hosiery 


PRESLEY & CO. 
$38 Stockton St., on Union Sq. Sutter 7295 


Bon Ton Millinery 
Exclusive 
But Not Expensive 
160 S, 1st St 8. J. 2402 


FLEUR DE LIS CORSET SHOP 
CUSTOM — CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
Renova _ Prank 


lin 2040 
A RTHUR BAKEN 
Interior Dtcoration, Antiques 


STULL & SONNIKSEN 


South First St. 
— Waists— erte 
Dry ry Goods—Housebold Goode” 


Objects of Art. 
289 Geary St., San Fraricisco 


CHAS. C. NAVLET CO. 


“GHRELFALL BROS. 


Kuppenheimer Clot 


Phone 361 


„ Hats and ~ Furnishing 
439 E. MAIN STREET 


— —— — 


~~ QUALITY BAKERY 


“VICTORY” Bread and Pastry 
Phone 1072. 831 Main St. 
110 South Aurora t. 


PACIFIC TRA . 
Moving. Auto Trucking. Fireproof Storage. 


" 


THE.HAYWARD AGENCY | 


INSURANCE—REAL ESTATE 
Ospital City Bank Bldg. 


1 * 
Telephone Newton North 900 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


Home of the Great Majestic Range 
—=——— —— —— 


SEATTLE. 


TIE SILK SHOP 
J. Di ZAHRT 


~ Silverstone B (U ) 
2 Pe ee 88 


ACME- PRESS 

$19 Third SEATTLE Main 1997 
Ine. 
Washington 

7 co. 
D 3 
C. A. STEELE 
CTOR & HOME BUILDER 


CONTRA 
1486 Warren A we Washington 


v., 
Telephone Q. A. 2918 


1 1 . 
PaNtacen BLDS.. ‘ SEATTIA# 


SEA FOODS 


ALL “KINDS 


GEO. PALMER 


417 Pike Street, Seattle, Washingtoa 
Telephone M 5466 


NASH MOTOR CARS 


provide personal transportation notably free 
8 3 annoyance. 


Six-Cy 
Open Models 4645.00 we 00 
els $2265.00 to 00 


n M aa a CO. 


18th and Eas Phone East 66 
. WASHINGTON 


University Transfer Co. 
LARGE PADDED MOVING VANS 
_| Baggage; Piano and Furniture Moving 

by Experienced Men 
Three Storaze Warehouses. 


Fireproof 
Phone Nor iet and tn N. . 
Res. Phone Capitol 2015—Seattle, ashington. 


BROOKLYN DAIRY | CO. 


4883 University Way. Kenwood 89. SEATTLA 


* Main 
Seneca t., Seat 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY 


R 
Le Olde English “ — 
Luncheon— Special Afternoon Servies 


Dinner — A la Carte Throughout Day. 


C R. PALMER 


Grocer 5 Fruits 


tables 
tAL MARKET 


N urserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 


Cholcest ef Groceries, ite and Vegetables 
Centra] Market Nabe. San Jose 548 


Books, 
Quality 
TREDWAY 


"STATIONERS 
Leather, Novelties, — 


Stationery 2 ** 
BROS.. 429 oder — 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 


423-427 Market Street, SAN — 
ens 


BARNES CAFET ETERIA 


ELLIS STREET 


CRYST - CAFETERIA 


STOCKTON HARDWARE & 


IMPLEMENT CO. 


STOCK TON—T RAC Y—ESCALON—-MANTECA 
+Hardwhre, Stoves, Cutlery, Implements 


OREGON 
KELLER THE ART MAN 
r 
Visit our Gallery of Paintings 
450 WASHINGTON STRERT 


Lubliner, Florist 


TWO STORES 
328 and $48 Morriscn St. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


TRY SOHRADER’'S AOMEB COOKED FD 
113 Madison Street 


PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Inc. 
Cleaning and Dyeing 
Carpets and Oriental me 
1419 4th — 4 7680 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
Maps. Charts, Lettering, Cover Designs. 


Pier No. 1 Seattle Elliott 6285 


( 7 n Oe 
STORES COMPANY !n¢_/ 
Main Office and Warehouse 
208 Third Avenue South 
Clean, Sanitary Grocery Stores 


GROCERS 
Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT r @00D a 
EA 


Fourteenth Pine ts. BEA 
ST 378 


— — — — 


selected foods well cooked 
— 1 prepared by satisfied workers 


MUSIO 
702 Market Street Phelan Building 


Good Meats 


DUDLEY WENDT 
Central Market—2nd St. > 


New Quality Lunch Room 


PAPERHANGER 
Phone 4442 


OMAS 
TE 


BAIN 
PAINTER 


228 GRANT AVENUE * Third Floor 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA 


J. E. oo 


12 N. . 2nd. San Jose. Calif. .] 


Cal. 
WOODFINISHER 
Rhodes Court 
REAI. EXTATD 
INSURANCE 

OTARY 


DRURY & 


802 E. Weder Avenue 


BARTHOLOMEW 
GROCE al? 
Telephone 31 


me Stockton 163. 515 K. Market St. 


STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


W. &. WORCESTER _ 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 


W. H. HENRY 


Coal—-ICE Wood 


— Lt Fl Dorado St. 


Home rect a in wholesom 
pes preparing 0. 
18 POWELL STREET 


Insura 
SAN 183m. CAL. 


Real Es 
& F. Santa Clara St. 


made candies, 
go Er Banta Clara Bt. near 2nd. Phone 


4 SHOP 


Home Made Pastry 
Candy, Ice Cream and Hot Luncheons 


FLORIDA: 


THE CHOCOLATE 


JACKSONVILLE 


The e Parity Sweets Candy Store 
1 


ice creams 


BAKE-RITE BREAD i 
BOLD ONLY Az 2 * st. 


“CORONA. 


Ne peer tr enol 


25 ty 


* 


18-26 B. Santa Clara Street 


HEROLD FOR SHOES 


— — — 


MESSENGER & McDANIEL 


120 W. Bay 8t. 
Printing 
COMMERCIAL AND SOCIETY 
Quality and Service Specialized 


Corona Typewriter Co., — 


546. Market St. San Francisco Sutter 3088 


HENRY S. BAILEY 
JEWELER 


Tel. Sutter 
Your Automobile Investment 
wi 


188 Room 528. 8. . 
parame ss G¢ & BEAL ESTATE 
E * n tag ome 
— ae ee — — 


Est. 1809 
OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP | 


ALL WORK GUARA 
as. Vergends St. 


SPORTS Arrak. 
BLOUSES HOSIERY 
SILK UNDERWEAR 


TAMPA 


——— 


, Women s Fine — 


- Miller-Blakemore 


_Motor Company 


is 1 by our satisfactory 
months guarantee on 


USED AUTOMOBILES 


SFPRINGS Inc. 
Est. 1865 


1 Schaffner & Marr Clothes 
wae of Mare Clara and Market Streets 


Wire for us and we will wire for von 


SCHUTTE BROS. 


Electrical Supply House and Contractors 


HOUSE WIRING ~ MOTORS 
We are agents for 


Western Electric Quality Products 
Washers — Vacuum Sweepers — Hughes Ranges | Musica 


. 


FARNSWORTH & CALLAHAN 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


“GEO. W. 551 * SON 
oS ewelers and omens 


Millinery, Pat — Coats and — 


Fall and Winter 1920-21. 


Cracowaner s 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA | 


Cable Piano Company 
8e and 84 North Broad Street 


Records oni og ect aaa 


experts for ta 


Pianos, Victrolas, Victor 
Musical Instruments, and 
pairs. n 


ming 20d rope 
Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 


and 


J. 


Furnishings for Men and Boys 


— HAIR CUTTING PARLOR _ 


P. ALLEN & co. 
- 49-51-53 Whitehall Street 


A High-Class SPECIALTY SHOP 


entering to Women, Misses and 
Children of discriminating taste. 


MASSA CHUSETTS' 


or 4179-W 


sot 
W. C. S 


BOSTON 


7 


‘Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


85 


ists 4 Oriental Rugs 
1 


; WESTE RN N PICTURE FR FRAMECO 
1 Street-—384 


pean <a n 


| THEIVY PRESS x x wax 


NIKLAS & SON 


Florists 
403 Morrison St.,. PORTLAND. — 


381 Washington Street 
Near Broadway. Portiand, Ore. 


“GOOD SENSE 
SHOES” 
‘Their Quality and Price, 
together with our excel- 
lent service, will surely 

please you. 


KNIGHT SHOE CO., Inc. 
342 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


CAC ASAE Shoes 
270 Washington, 308 Washington 
270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts., 


— ——— 
The Newest s Gloves, Hosiery 
Biouses, ‘Underwear coe Umbrellas at 


— 
~ 


’ 
tao went Morrison at. 9 Ore., te 
“CORRECT FRAMING 


distinctive pictures 


PORTLAND. 


PRINTING SEES 


We A „ of Bet t Bxtending 
Our Ex t Bervice to Monitor Ree » 


WinthropHammondCo 


— — 


‘CLOTHING—HATS 
HABERDASHERY T 


1 Sixtm street. PO OREGON 

We specialize on our Pastries 

PANAMA RESTAURANT 
Portland, Ore. 


AA 
Paints, Oils, Glass, 
Sash and Doors 
1 E. 8 Lon ere. 


5 n 


355 L. Farmer Hardware Co. 


TACOMA 


a WPA LAL LS 


CALISON & & ARNOUIST, Tailors 
BETTER * ME! | 
105 So. 10th Street “TACOMA 


H. W. MANIKE, Florist 
Se. 6th and M St. Tel. Main 419 


FEIST & BACHRACH 
HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS · 
and Ready-to-Wear Men’s Furnishiags 
Kayser Silkk Underwear and Gloves 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


“ALL ROADS 0 
to RHODES" 


— — — 


AP 
23 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All 
Requirements of the Home. 


' Rhodes Brothers 
Broadway at Eleventh St. : 
TACOMA 


Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


AND PACIFIC Av. 
— Savings ~ ‘cama 


McDONALD SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


All standard makes ö Fare 
Florsheim, (Dorothy 
Dodd, Ute & Duns, ete. for mea, 


11TH 


TWO STORES 190:"Pacivic AVENUR 
Washington 


Tool and Hardware Company 
‘GENERAL HARDWARS. SPORTING GOODS 
Gymnasium OutGts and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTER CUTLERY 

Agents for Yale Locks 
eise Avenue» 


—— 


‘WALLA WALLA “ 


“GARDNER & CO,, Inc., 
The Quality Store 
Pe anal Goods. 


— “Savon 


— 


YAKIMA 


C. H. BARNES — 
N aus ty ey ENS, DAY, F Wear. 


CANADA 


. - MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
.-HAROLD | D. KEAST 
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often as not, Ried him 
copled from nature 


ed. studio, shut 
and its utilitarian 


to the country 
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f the picture gal- 
the quiet walls of tle 
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bad, acording to the idea ex- 

The ery of art for art's 

with its belief that good crafts- 

manship created great art out of any 

subject, went no longer unchallenged. 

In fact, some were realizing. that, an 

evil idea, camouflaged by artistic 

skill, only mort ‘dangerous 
as an influence: 
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tbe collector's 
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difficult to over- 
potential art collectors 


is more than ever today, the universal 


— —— ee 


g “Duthami” by Theis 


“Reptodaced by permission of The 
Girtin 


- 


apni 


tronesses organized this artistic’ May- 
fair. The whole movement is in the 
eager trend of our time. It s one 
more evidence of what a thoughtful 
observer, Egmont Arens, has char- 
acterized as “a general-searehing for. 
the more enduring values im life, and 
a scrutiny of the nation’s resourtes, 
spiritual as well as material.” 

But the basic idea of the new or- 
ganization ic practicable simplicity it- 
self. It is for the systematic training 
of the younger people of today, the 


ART LIFE IN 
: MANCHESTER 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
Art correspondent + ai 


11 

When a Londoner packs his bag for 
the cities in the North he has visions 
of miles of docks, factories and slums, 
a dirty atmosphere overhung with a 
dense veil of smoke belched from a 
hundred chimneys sacrificing every- 
thing to the god commerce, He sees 
‘the people of these cities with minds 
of one set purpose, money-making. He 
visualizes the life of them devoid of 
anything ameliorating in this hard 
workaday scheme of things. He 
knows that when he embarks on his 


of tomorrow, in the 
preciation-of work of reat value 

pe ce as produced.in our country 
and time. Thus the immediate com- 
parisons invited are not as between 
home artists and foreign artists, but 
as between American “old” and “‘miod- 
ern” masters, showing the splendid in- 
heritance that already is ours. A 
bird’s-eye view or consensus. of the 
whole evolution process of America’s 
expression in painting—and, though 
more summarily, in sculpture and the 
graphic branches as well—is what the] when in cities like Manchester, Leeds, 
retrospective exhibition gives, with Birmingham, Newcastle, and Glasgow 
abundant actual. pictorial interest] he finds a vital art life among such 
for all. unpromising surroundings. 

The only specified condition of In Manchester this art life is a very 
membership in the society is a pledge 
to invest not less than 325 a year in 
the purchase of works of art. With 
the large majority, of course, es- 
pecially of the fledgling collectors and 
patrons, this means prints. Well and 
good. The print always has been, and 


* “a 


ture and beauty of many civilizations 
he leaves at his back in the museums 
and galleries of London. Hence his 
surprise is the greater and the sweéter 


petus from time to time by the munifi- 
cence and foresight of some ot its 
‘foremost citizens. The Whitworth Art 
Gallery, not very long ago reopened 
after the war, contains a collection got 
together with much sense and discrim- 
ination. Recent litigation in the law 
courts will have brought the name of 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, its founder, to 
the notice of many and the hope that 
the settlement will deal no blow to 
this magnificent collection. Manchester 
received many money bequests from 
Sir Joseph Whitworth to be used for 
public purposes, such as scholarships; 
parks, colleges, the Art Gallery swal- 
lowing the major part. The original 
idea was a technical and art college; 
but the school of art was ultimately 
transferred to the corperation. Man- 
chester, like Camberwell, used its 
famous “whisky money” with about 
£40,000 profit made on the jubilee of 
}887 for the furtherance of this Art 
Gallery. 

The collection was started with a 
fine set of water colors, the property 
of John Ed. Taylor, a past proprietor 
of ‘the Manchester Guardian, G. F. 
Watts contributing his famous “Love 
and.Death.” It was the Taylor draw- 
ings which gave a bias to the collec- 
tion, which is the finest.of its kind 
outside the Nationa] Collections. Here 
are to be seen a series of six magnifi- 
Sent Blake drawings, as yet unrepro- 
‘duced, illustrating Milton’s “Hymn to 
the Nativity,” and the last work from 
his: hand, “The Ancient of. Days,” 
which was to have formed the frontis- 
piece to “Europe.” These, with some 
eighty Turners, the finest collection of 


circulating medium of art. Print col- 
lecting is a liberal education in it- 
gelt, and the logical induction to art 
connoisseurship in general. Curator 
William M. Ivins, of the Metropolitan 
Museum, speaking the other day at 
the opening of the print and drawing 
section which now supplements the 
loan exhibition of French paintings, 
emphasized a significant poiht con- 


print or graphic book illustration. as 
an. integral work of art. Most draw- 
ings, he pointed out, whether by the 
master painters or by lesser and 
more restricted specialists in the vari- 
ous graving or lithographic processes, 
are made for the specific purpose of. 
reproduction. . The print, therefore, 
with its carefully calculated scale re- 
ductions and mechanical manipula- 
tions of the plate, represents the final 


idea, according to his means. It con- 
veys the actual autographic quality 
especially if it be a lithographic print. 
In a broad artistic .sense, painting, 
drawing, .water color, pastel; litho- 

, etching, engraving or woodcut 


Tue print annex of the Junior Pa- 
trons’ show, installed in the Academy 
Room. is not retrospective in scope, 


many drawings of the lesser water 
colorists, who are now heppily receiv- 
— 5 more K gy and a superb 
“1 "by T. Girtin, reproduced 


Those who have made up their 
minds as to what Stark could do and 
could not, will receive a rude shock 
and some instruction by three water- 


color drawings by him, which might 
have been done today, so free and 
ern are they in feeling. The stu- 
Will here be able to trace the 
history ot English water-color paint- 
as in no other gallery 


Samuel Prout’s.drawjngs in existence, 


would ha 


| ings 


too easily met 


* 


th for us in Man- 
and eas 

wor ve the case had the 
collection been smothered with paint- 
of the French school, which are 
today in most gal- 
leries. Not that examples from France 


do not exist here, for, there is one of 


the most characteristic and competent 
of all Boudin’s productions with some 
examples of the Barbizon school and 
the Impressionists. .-. 

While at the Whitworth Gallery the 


majority of the works are water colors, 
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Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester, England 


can be traced back to the miniatures 


of the Elizabethan era through the 
Dutch school of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. He will see the 


‘burst of power and beauty it attained 
toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 


tury, finally watching Turner stepping 
into Girtin’s shoes and meking the 
art a world wonder. He will learn 
more in an hour’s inspection of the 
walls of the Whitworth Aft Gallery 
than the reading of many Folumes of 
books. K 

The gallery is directed by Mr. 
Robert Bateman, a man ef much 
sagacity and love for his charges. An 
incident which happened during the 
writer’s visit gives a good idea of 
his relation to his work. A man in- 
troduced himself, quite a common- 


train he leaves behind some of the place person, with the remark that 
finest collections of the art treasures; ho was ae native 
of the world. All the very best of cul- 


of Manchester 
and greatly interested in water colors. 
He then launched on a criticism of the 
way in which the pictures were hung, 
and suggested many improvements in 
a broad north country accent, saying 
this should be there and that there, 
and so on. To all of this the curator 
listened with patient civility, entering 
into the situation with much show of 
good humor. Can anyone imagine this 


conscious one and has received im- happening in say the Victoria and 


Albert Museum or the National Gal- 


| 


those in the Municipal Art Gallery are 
of oil, and although to the writer the 
importance of the collection lies in 
its wealth of examples of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, catholicity of taste is ap- 
pealed to by the exhibition of works 
by Arnesby-Brown; Sargent, Richard 
Wilson represented by no lese than five 
very fine examples, Stott, Holmes, 
Ricketts, Monticelli, Carot, Troyon, 
Teniers, van Ostade. etc., etc. In 
sculpture Rodin, Swan, Gilbert and 
Harvard Thomas make appeals to us, 
the latter in the cultured and classical 
“Thyreis,” while the original wax 
model of “Lycidas” from his hand 
tempt the incautious to say things of 


this.contemporary sculptor which only. 


the perspective of distant time usually 
gives warrant. 


. 
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DUNDEE ART SOCIETY 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 


art correspondent 


DUNDEE, Scotland—The Dundee 
Art Society strikes a high level of 
excellence in its exhibition. of paint- 
ings and craft work held at the Vic- 
toria Art Gallery. Here again are 
some loaned pictures which give the 
exhibition stability., There is Orpen’s 
great achievement in portraiture, 
“Bryce,” and the notorious portrait of 
the Prime Minister by Augustus John. 
Notoriety is the next best thing ‘to 
fame, but this much-discussed picture 
has achieved the first at the expense 
of the second by preconceived ideas 
as to what Lloyd George really looks 
like. 

This portrait has been lent by the 
Aberdeen Corporation and is invalu- 
able from a technical point of view in 
comparing the work of Mr. Stewart 
Carmichael and Mr. T. Ross.“ 

But apart from these pictures the 
chief interest in the txhibition is a 
memorial collection of the work of J. 
W. Herald. Every one of these ex- 
amples of a fine painter’s work “gets 
there.” He displays rare courage, a 
faultless relation of tone, amazing vi- 
tality; and everything viewed with a 
tragic poetic feeling which in the 
hands of so many is often cheap. 

James Waterson Herald was a fel- 
low student of James Pryde and Wil- 
Ham Nicholson and the strength of 
these two Scottish painters is evident 
in his work by its influence. The 28 
pictures here shown in oil and water 
color trace his development compre- 
hensively and cannot be overesti- 
mated in their value to the student. 
His genius is most consummate in 
three large p@stels, “The Gossips,” 
“A Gipsy Encampment” and, “The 
Minstrels,” showing an exceptionally 
individual mode of looking at life. 
His place is unique in Scottish art, 
and it is good that his influence shall 
be obtainable by students so far away 
from the center of things as Dundee. 

Mr. Maclauchlan Milne, a -young 
artist, singled out by a far-seeing 
patron of Dundee to study in Paris, 
shows in the exhibition several works 
which promise for their author a 
career of exceptional achievement. 
The most notable is “Fifeshire Corn- 


lery? And yet it is this kind of thing flelds,“ a landscape of fine expression 


which gives life to the conduct of gal- 
leries, which can too often become 
dead through lack of enthusiasm. And 
this enthusiasm on the part of the vis- 
itors to the gallery is inspiring to 
those conducting it, and for the first 
time from the lips of a director of such 
a place the writer heard of a scheme 
for the selling of a number of works 
of second grade—and some such ard 


bound to creep into a collection of this 


sort—and the replacing of them by 
examples of more value. The wisdom 
of this is easy to see; and when one 
learns that the three Starks and an- 
other very beautiful drawing of doubt- 
ful authorship were bought for a mere 
song; then a carte blanche can be 
given with equanimity to anyone such 
as Mr. Bateman, holding h ideals, 
unerring taste, ahd shrewd business 
ability. * 
It Manchester is to be famous and 
fortunate in the realization of her 
ultimate aims at the Whitworth Gal- 
lery, she is already so in the posses- 
sion of a magnificent collection of 
paintings by the pre-Rahpaelites. In 
the Town Hall the unequal but ad- 
mirable series of frescoes by Ford 
Madox Brown are but a small compli- 
ment to the fine examples in the Man- 


‘chester Art Gallery of Millais, Ros- 


setti, Leighton, Holman Hunt, Burne 
Jones, and Ford Madox Brown. Orpen, 
Clausen, D. T. Cameron, a. group of a 
later day and different understanding, 
are also to be seen at their best. And 
comparison with these two schools 
half a dozen decades apart is most in- 
structive. i 
meticulous drawing, and attention to 
detail, contrasted with the quiet ‘dull 


color, breadth of treatment, and at- 


mospheric effect achieved by the later 
men. Look at Holman Hunt's lovely 
‘The Hireling Shepherd,” Ford Madox 
Brown’s “Work,” and Millais’ “Autumn 
Leaves,” and then Clausen’s “A Winter 
Morning.“ D. T. Cameron’s wonderful 
Dark Augers,” and anyone with the 
right. feeling will see in aH these 
works one thing—love. : 

The Pre-Raphaelites have not just 
painted figures, just painted’ flowers 
exquisitely, just painted costumes and 
lambs and houses. They have invested 
all these things with a poetry and 


depth of feeling ‘which it is too often 


trees and haystacks, 


the vogue today th ignore. So with 


| the two moderns.just mentioned. They 


have not just painted bridges, houses, 
| They are not 
mere landscape painters, they are 
landscape poetisers using a different 


1 


In the first, full color, 


| 


and dignity with great truth of.color 
relations. He of all the exhibitors in 
the landscape knows surely one hing 
and that is, nature is not nearly so 
dark toned as most painters’ would 
have us believe. The Dutchmen such 
as Ruysdael gave to British painters 
of the Norwich School dark spectacles 
through which to view their land- 
scape. Here and there one arises 
who will not see things thus but in 
that curious light tone so typieal of 
the landscapes of these islands. 
There is in the Glasgow Art Gallery 
a lovely “Ayrshire Landscape“ by 
George Houston, a painter who 
grasped this quality of light tone to 
the fullest. His method is to compare 
the tone of everything with his sleeve 
by holding his arm up against the hill, 


Amid the world of London streets 

Jy eye is pleased with all it meets 
In Bloomsbury, 
Nine. Mille. 
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his way of keeping the truth of his 
tone values ever béfore Lim. No doubt 
there are other methods, but when 
achieve the result seen in this 
Ayrshire landscape we are full of 
admiration, for its effectiveness. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE 
OWNS SEVEN STUARTS 


BRUNSWICK, Maine — Two paint- 
ings by Gilbert Stuart hawe recently 
been added to the permanent art col- 
lection of Bowdoin College. They are 
the portraits of General Dearborn and 
his first wife, and are admirable ex- 
amples of Stuart’s masterful style. 
The two portraits are the bequest of 
Miss Mary J. N. Clapp of Portland, 
Maine, but they have reached the col- 
lege through the kindness of Miss 
Dearborn of Boston, to whom they 
were left. She has waived her righis 
and the college has come into immedi- 
ate possession of the paintings. 

Taken together with the five other 
Stuarts in the Walker Art Gallery. 
of Bowdoin College, they form an 
interesting group of his work. This is 
certainly one of the most notable col- 
lections of Stuarts in the United States. 
These seven paintings are the por- 
traits of the Hon. James Bowdoin, 
the donor of the Bowdoin collection 
and the benefactor of the college; the 
portrait of Mrs. James Bowdoin; the 
frequently engraved portrait of Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson; an equally 
fine and famous portrait of President 
Madison; the portrait of Phoebe Lord 
Upham, whose husband, Thomas 
Coggswell Upham, was professor of 
mental and moral philosophy at 
Bowdoin from 1824 to 1867; and now, 
the two new portraits above men- 
tioned. 

It was through the incitement of 
Hon. James Bowdoin that Stuart 
painted the portraits of President Jef- 
ferson and President Madison, for his 
collection, which was in its time the 
finest in the country. James Bowdoin 
was a personal friend of both the 
presidents. 

Stuart’s keen insight into character, 
his pure and transparent color, and 
his easy mastery of his medium, made 
him not only one of the great portrait 
painters of America, but one of the 
greatest of his time in the world. He 
rivaled the great British masters of 
the eighteenth century, and many of 
his heads are to be compared with 
those of Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Romney and Hoppner. He was, how- 
ever, much more nearly akin to Sir 
Henry Raeburn in his style. It is esti- 
mated that there exists today no less 
than 750 of Stuart's paintings, among 
which are the portraits of many 
of the most celebrated personages 
of his period, including six presi- 
dents (Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe and the two Adamses), three 
Kings (George III, George IV, and 
Louis XVI) and many other celebri- 
ties. 


WHISTLERIANA EXHIBITED 

The collection of Whistleriana which 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell gave to the 
Library of Congress, Washington, in 
1917 is now open to the public and 
is being shown in the Library Build- 
ing, Division of Prints of this institu- 
tion. This extraordinary collection 
represents the 30 years of ardent 
effort on the part of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell to gather together every item 
—book, essay, Manuscript and print— 
and to record every significant refer- 
ence to the life, work, and repute of 
the artist and writer whom they 
esteemed the greatest of modern times 
and to whom they were personally 
devoted. 
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Bees 


. We have many more melodi- 
songsters; the bobolink in the 
meadows, for instance: the vesper 
w in the pastures, the purple 

in the groves, the winter wren, 

or any of the thrushes in the woods, 
or the wood-wagtail, whose air song 
is of similar character to that of the 
sky-lark’s, and is even more rapid 


of London and ringing, and is delivered in nearly 


the same er: but our birds all 
stop when the sky-lark has only just 
Away he goes on quivering 
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fot whom Me 


“Beloved” | 
Written for The Christian 


ys, nor end of life,” and 
umes have been written about David 

d his progenitors and. lineage. This 
youngest son of Jesse the Bethiehem- 
ite is introduced to ine Bible student 


* 
2 ay 


in the sixteenth chapter of I Sam- 
uel as a keeper of his father’s sheep, 
and ts described as “ruddy, aud withal 
of a beautiful countenance.” — 
Having been secretly chosen by 
Samuel, the prophet, as.successor to 
Saul, King of Israel, we next find this 
keeper of his father’s sheep stand- 
ing before the King as anmor bearer, 
and, at times of depressed spirits, re- 
freshing Saul with music from his 
harp. In the subsequent chapter it is 
related how the Philistines gathered 
together their armies to battle against 
the army of Saul; that the three eldest 
brothers of David were with Saul’s 
army in the valley of Elah fighting the 
Philistines, and he had returned from 
Saul to feed his father’s sheep at Beth- 
lehem. Then, having been sent by his 
father with provisions and to inquire 
about the welfare of his brethren in 
the army, there came to him that op- 
portunity to demonstrate the power of 
the living God in dispatching Goliath, 
the Philistine giant, who by his great 
stature and ruthlessness had defied 
the God of Israel and mesmerized 
Saul’s army with fear for a period of 


end sin to reformation. Now,.as then, 


these mighty works are not super- 
natural, but supremely natural. They 
are the sign of Immanuel, or ‘God 
with us, — divine influence ever 
present in human consciousness and 
repeating itself, coming now as was 
promised aforetime, 

To preach deliverance to the captives 
lot sense}, 


And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” 


And on page 113 of the same volume 
the author writes: “The vital part, the 
heart and soul of Christian Science, 
is Love.” God is Love. 


Falstaff or Johnson? 


Falstaff is a triumph of comedic 
creation because we are laughing 
equally at and with him. Neverthe- 
less, if I had the choice of sitting with 
kim at the Boar’s Head or with John- 
son at the Turk’s, I shouldn't hesitate 
for an instant. The agility of Falstaff's 
mind gains much of its effect by con- 
trast with the massiveness of his 
body; but in contrast with Johnson's 
equal agility is Johnson’s moral as 
well as physical bulk. His sallies 
“tell” the more because of the noble 
weight of character behind them: they 
are the better because he makes them. 
In Falstaff there isn’t this final incon- 
gruity and element of surprise. Fal- 
staff is but a sublimated sample of 
“the funny man.” We cannot, there- 
fore, laugh so greatly with him as 
with Johnson. (Nor even “at” him; 
because we are not tickled so much by 
the weak points of a character whose 
points are all weak ones: also because 


we have no reverence trying to im- 


pose restraint upon us.) Still, Fal- 
staff has indubitably the power to con- 
vulse us. I don’t mean we ever are 
convulsed in reading Henry the 
Fourth. No printed page, alas, can 
thrill us to extremities of laughter. 
These are our's only if the mirthmaker 


s Out their gladness over- turning to all points of the compass 
tom od fortune indeed. as if to embrace the’whole landscare 
* Downs form a very re- In his song, the notes still raining 


forty days. 

The story of this event in the life of 
David illustrates the heroic side of his 
career and inspires. interest from gen- 
eration to generation in every land 
where the Bible is known and read. 
But there is a circumstance related by 
David himself in connection with this 
experience which to the casual reader 
may seem only incidental, but which 
to the Christian Scientist by far out- 
shines the dispatch of Goliath and the 
subsequent discomfiture of the Philis- 
tine army, for it reveals the spirit of 
fidelity and true tenderness which 
made the “ruddy” youth of “beautiful 


be a living man whose jests we hear 
as they come fresh from his own lips. 
All I claim for Falstaff is that he 
would be able to convulse us if he 
were alive and accessible. Few, as I 
have said, are the humorists who can 
induce this state.— Max Beerbohm. 


The Watch Trudged to 
and Fro 


Twenty, forty, sixty, eighty, 
A hundred years azo, 
All through the night with lantern 
bright 
The Watch trudged to and fro. 


feature of this part of Eng- | upon you as distinct as ever, after you 
and are totally unlike any other | have left him far behind. This strain 
ape I ev I believe it is | indeed suggests some rare pyrotechnic 
ley who applies to them the display, musical sounds being substi- 
* of muttony, which they cer-/| tuted for the many-colored sparks and 
erve, hey are like the lights. And yet I will add what per- 
smooth, and | haps the best readers do not need to 
indeed, that be told, that neither the lark song, 
to take nor any other bird song in the open 
or fence, | air and under the sky, is as noticeable 
a feature as my description of it might 
imply, or as the poets would have us 
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believe; and that most persons, not 
especially interested in birds or their 
notes, and intent upon the general 
beauty of the landscape, would prob- 
ably pass it by unremarked. 

“T suspect that it is a little higher 
|} flight than the facts will bear out 
when the writers make the birds go 
out of sight into the sky. I could 
easily follow them on this occasion, 
though if I took my eye away for a 
moment it was very difficult to get it 
back again. I had to search for 
them as the astronomer searches for 
a star. It may be that in the spring, 
when the atmosphere is less clear, 
and the heart of the bird full of a 
more mad and reckless love, that the 
climax is not reached until the eye 
loses sight of the singer.” 


William Morris on 
Coal Mining 


There were a number of questions. 
One particularly—it was put by a 
miner—Morris answered with evident 
pleasure; “Does the'lecturer propose 
to do away with coal-mining, and, if 
so, what would we do for fuel?” 

“Our friend’s question is quite a 
proper one,” replied Morris; “but I 
must warn him that on some of these 
industrial matters I am regarded as 
somewhat of a heretic, even amongst 
Socialists. For myself, I should be 
glad if we could do without coal, and 
indeed without burrowing like worms 
and moles in the earth altogether; 
and I am not sure but we could do 
without it if we wished to live pleas- 
ant lives, and did not want to pro- 
duce all manner of mere mechanism 
for multiplying our own servitude and 
misery, and spoiling half the beauty 
and art of the world to make mer- 
chante and manufacturers rich. In 
olden days the people did’ without coal, 
and were, I believe, rather more happy 
than we ape today, and produced bet- 
ter art, poetry, and quite as good re- 
ligion and philosophy as we do now- 
adays. But without saying we can do 
without coal, I will say that we could 
do with less than half of what we use 
now, if we lived properly and pro- 
duced only realiy useful, good, and 
beautiful things. We could get plenty 


and wind power. we now allow to go 
to waste, so to say, and with or with- 
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times, and is one of the characteris- 


The Munot, Schaffhouse, Switzerland 


The Munot 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

Beautifully situated on the Rhine, 
very near the famous Rhine falls, lies 
the town of Schaffhouse, a Swiss fron- 
tier town. Schaffhouse is known to 
the industrial world for its big iron 
and steel works as well as its cotton 
and wool industry, which became pos- 
elble after the waterpower of the 
Rhine was made available. 

But what has made Schaffhouse a 
place of interest and dear to art lovers 
and artists are its quaint and most 
picturesque structures which have 
been very well preserved. Schaffhouse 
is exemplarily clean and visitors to 
Schaffhouse take delight in walking 
through the well-kept streets to ad- 
mire the ancient houses with their 
quaint turrets and towers. Historical 
records are painted on the walls of 
the houses, arid through the old-fash- 
ioned, tall bull’s-eye-glass windows, 
which are decorated with frilly, dotted 
Swiss curtains, gathered in the middle 
with silk bands, one can see the heavy, 
beained or carved ceilings. But what 
attracts perhaps most interest is the 
old fort “Munot” (no danger). This 
structure was begun by the citizens of 
Schaffhouse in the sixteenth century, 
to fortify themselves against intrud-, 
ers. It has a commanding site on a 
hill from which it seems to dominate 
the town. The corner stone of this 
interesting, massiye building dates 
back to 1564. The fortress is con- 
nected with the town through two 
stonewall It was built 
chiefly through the voluntary services 
of the people and was completed in 
the year 1623. Soon after its comple- 
tion, however, it was found inadequate 
as a means of defense. Fortunately 
for the town, it has never been placed 
iu a position where Munot had to 
render practical service. Today this 
building stands a monument of olden 


tics of the old town. Children's fes- 
tivities are held on its terraces and 
the citizens of the old town celebrate 
their historical events there in the 
summer time. Being a frontier town 
and an important railroad junction, 
Schaffhouse has many strangers pass- 
ing through, and most of them en- 
deavor to visit this old but. well-pre- 
served building. Around the citadel 
there is a deep trench in which today 
the deer and stags play peacefully. 
The building is. entered by a draw- 


reaches the terraces: On the way to 
the terraces one passes the great halls. 


, 


Their floors are paved with cobble- 
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the standpoint of their historical 
meaning than from the standpoint of 
art. 

As of old the little bell in the Munot 
tower still rings every night. This 
custom was originated to remind the 
people of Schaffhouse to render 
thanks to God for the protection of the 
day, and when historical events were 
celebrated or when danger seemed to 
lurk the little bell sent forth its 
warning or reminder to gratitude and 
prayer. 

From the terrace one enjoys a won- 
derful view over the whole town and 
the beautiful Rhine which winds its 
way between lovely green banks dot- 
ted with villas and little homes, and 
in the background dark pine forests 
are outlined by the horizon. 


Motley and President 
Lincoln 


[A letter to Mrs. Motley] 

... Afterwards I went with Sumner 
to Mr. Blair's. He is a Virginian by 
birth and education, and it is there- 
fore the more to his credit that, like 
General Scott, he is of the warmest 
among Unionists, and perhaps the 
most go-ahead, uncompromising en- 
emy to the rebels in the cabinet, not 
even excepting Mr. Chase. While we 
were talking, he asked me what I 
thought of the President’s views. I 
told him that I had only passed half- 
an-hour with him a few evenings be- 
fore, when I had been introduced to 
him by Mr. Seward, and that since 
then it had been advertised conspicu- 
ously in all the papers that the Presi- 
dent would receive no visitors, being 
engaged in preparing his message to 
Congress. “But you must see him; 
it is indispensable that you should 
see him, aad tell him about English 
affairs,” said Blair. I told bim that 
I was leaving Washington that after- 
noon. He asked if I could not defer 
my departure. I said no, for my ar- 
rangements were already made. 

The truth is, I had resolved not to 
force myself upon the President. If 
he did not care to converse with me, 
it was indifferent to me whether I 
saw him or not. But Mr. Blair begged 
me to stop a moment in his library, 
and incontinently rushed forth into 
the street to the White House, which 
was pear, and presently came back, 
saying that the President would te 
much obliged if I would pay him 3 


| visit. 
bridge, and by winding stairs one 


I went and had an hour's talk with 
Mr. Lincoln. I am very glad of tt, 
for had I not done so, I should have 
left Washington with a very inaccu- 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


English matters, and I poured into his 


not unwilling ear everything which' 


my experience, my knowledge, and my | 


countenance” also the beloved. 

During his interview with King 
Saul, in which he volunteered to go 
and fight with the Philistine giant, in 
reply to the King’s statement that he 
was but a youth and the Philistine a 
man of war from his youth, David 
said: “Thy sérvant kept his father’s 
sheep, and there came a lion, and a 
bear, and took a jamb out of the 
flock: And I went 6ut after him, and 
smote him, and delivered it out of his 
mouth: and when he arose against me, 
I caught him by his beard, and smote 
him, and slew him. David said 
moreover, The Lord that delivered me 
out of the paw of the lion, and out of 
the paw of the bear, he will deliver me 
out of the hand of this Philistine.” 


And he gave as his reason for doing 


this and kis protection as: seeing he 


heart, could suggest to me, in order [the Philistine] hath defied the armies 
to produce a favourable impression in of the living God.“ 


his mind as to England, the English 
Government, and the English people. 


Of all the varied experiences of this 


eben Bible character no scene in his 


There is no need of my repeating what life so graphically depicts the tender, 


I said, for it is sufficiently manifest 
throughout this letter. And I belfeve 
that I was not entirely unsuccessful, 
for he told me that he thought that I 
was right, that he was much inclined 
to agree with me, but, he added, it 
does not so much signify what I think, 
you must persuade Seward to think 
as you do. I told him that I found 
the secretary much mitigated in his 
feelings compared with what I had 
expécted. He expressed his satisfac- 
tion. I do net quote any of his con- 
versation because he was entirely a 
listener in this part of the interview. 
Afterwards he took up his message, 
which was lying in loose sheets upon 
the writing-table, and read me nearly 
the whole of it, so far as it was writ- 
ten. On the whole, the document 
impressed me very favourably. With 
the exception of a few expressions, it 
was not only highly commendable in 
spirit, but written with considerable 
untaught grace and power. These 
were my first impressions, which I 
hope will not be changed when the 
document comes before the world. It 
consists mainly of a narrative of 
events from the fourth of March up 
to the present hour. Nothing had yet 
been written as to foreign relations, 
but I understand from Seward that 
they are all to be dismissed in a brief 
paragraph, such as will create neither 
criticism nor attention anywhere. 

We parted very affectionately, and 
perhaps I shall never set eyes on him 
again, but I feel that so far as perfect 
integrity and directness of purpose 
go, the country will be safe in his 
hands. With regard to the great issuc, 
we have good generals, good soldiers, 
good financiers, twenty-three millions 
of good people “whose bosoms are 
one,“ a good cause, and endless tin.— 
“The Correspondence of John Lothrop 
Motley,” edited by George William 
Curtis. 


The Blue 8 
Flo Ws 


Bright on the sparkling sod to-day 
The youthful summer gleams: 

The roses in the south wind play, 
The slumberous woodland dreams:. 

In golden light, neath clouds of fleece, 
"Mid bird-songs wild and free, 

The blue Potomac flows in peace, 
Down to the peaceful sea. 


—William Winter. | 
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loving spirit, out of which is born true 
greatness, and which many centuries 
afterward was exemplified by Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Messiah. More to be 
desired by far than the unerring aim 
that would dispatch a lion or a giant, 
is that tender love which delivered the 
frightened lamb from the mouth of 
the lion, silenced its fear and restored 
it without hurt to the fold. Great in- 
deed the artist who might portray that 
scene in David's experience, bringing 
out the expression of mingled triumph 
and tenderness in the countenance of 
the “ruddy” keeper of his father’s 
sheep, as he turned from the van- 
quished beast to comfort the rescued 
lamb now resting securely in his arms. 

Nineteen centuries ago Jesus of Naz- 
areth, the beloved of God, in honor 
also called the Son of David, and who 
styled himself, the good shepherd.“ 
introduced to a selfish, material world 
the religion of Love. In tender com- 
passion he went about doing good. He 
healed the sick, cleansed the lepers, 
cast out devils, raised the dead and 
did many other wonderful works, 
including the resurrection of his 
body from the grave, thereby demon- 
strating the power of divine Science 
to rescue sinning, suffering, dying 
mortals from the jaws of destruction. 

In this age Christian Scientists are 
emulating the works of the good 
Shepherd, through the understanding 
and application of the Science he 
taught and demonstrated, and which 
was rediscovered by Mary Baker 
Eddy, and given to the world in her 
textbook, “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,” and other pub- 
lished works. By this Science sinners 
are being reformed, the sick are 
healed, in many cases after all ma- 


terial means have failed, false appe- 


tites aud vicioug habits destroyed, 
grief and sorrow assuaged, har- 
mony and peace restored to broken 
hearts, and the world saved from the 
darkness of materialism. 

On page xi of the Preface to Science 
and Health, Mrs. Eddy writes: “The 
physica] healing of Christian Science 
results now, as in Jesus’ time, from 
the operation of divine Principle, be- 


tore which sin and disease lose their 


reality in humen consciousness and 
disappear as naturally and as neces- 
sarily as darkness gives place to licht 


And little boys tucked snug abed 
Would wake from dreams to hear— 
“Two o' the morning by the clock, 
And the stars a-shining clear!” 
—Walter de la Mare. 
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MARY BAKER EDDY 


THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Seience Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, Warren’s India Bible 
e. 3.00 


Morocco, vest pocket edition, 
Warren’s India Bible paper . 3.30 


Full leather, stiff cover 
(same per and si 
cloth ition) 


Morocco, pocket edition 
(Oxford India Bible paper) $.00 


Levant (heavy Oxford India 
Bible paper) 6. 


Large Type Edition, leather 
(heavy Warren's India Bible 
) 7.50 
FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English end 
French , 

Cloth $3. 
Morocco, pocket edition.... 5.50 
GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English and 

man 


ver 
Cloth $3.50 
Morocco, pocket edition.... 5.50 


Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 


or postage prepaid, on either 
domestic or foreign shipments. 

Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
be made payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 

The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read, borrowed or 
purchased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 
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ilating Public Utilities 

PARISON of diametrically opposite regulations 

eee companies oe ae New Hampshire and 
e e fact that 

Ne e f the American democratic form of 
gover special privilege, when it transcends the 
right of the majority, must bow to the law, a new law 
if necessary. In New Hampshire the Public Service 


| Commission has just taken the initiative and ordered an 


electric lighting company to reduce its rate. In Massa- 


chusetts the Public Utilities Commission has no power 


to W ite an order for a reduction of lighting rates. It 

can, however. grant a hearing in such a case upon a 
petition of the citizens, and, consequently, city officials 
of Boston, convinced that rates are too high, have appro- 
priated $50,000 of the people’s money to provide coun- 
sel and experts in an attempt to prove that the electric 
lighting company ought to lower its rates. Such a contest 
of. course, comes properly before the Public Utilities 
Commission, but that body sits in a quasi-judicial capacity, 


and decides the case primarily on the evidence pre- 


sented by the complainant, whose possession of facts. 
upon which to base any aa er. is limited. When it is 
realized that the attorneys and experts for the company, 
armed with dmple inside information, are on hand in 
force to oppose the complainant, the disadvantage pf the 
latter is obvious, and explains in a measure why the city 
is forced to the extent that it is to present the best possi- 
ble case. Briefly, it appears that the public is now driven 
into a position of appropriating its own money to fight 
for its rights, from a company to which it has granted 
special privileges, before a commission that acts more as 
a judge than upon its own initiative in behalf of the 
people. Here is presented an interesting situation in the 


struggle of society which is constantly changing in the 


course of a natural effort to progress toward the desired 
object, a higher order of conditions. 

It has been growing clearer for some time that the 
virtual monopoly granted by the people to public service 
utilities contains potent possibilities for working against 


the rights of the people, and that laws must keep pace 


with the changing times and circumstances. The need 
for new regulation was seen long before 1911, when 
Joseph B. Eastman, now a member of the United States 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and previously a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Public Service Commission. 
wrote that the concentration of our public service cor- 
porations into single units of great size and immense 


power and wealth can be endured only on condition that 


the forces of popular government are kept strong and 
efficient enough to deal with and really control the new 
aggregations. Since 1911 efforts have been made to 
revise the laws the better to protect the rights of the 
people. In Massachusetts the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has power to act on its own initiative with regard 
to telephones, railroads, and railway rates, but not when 
it comes to the lighting companies. The latest effort to 
obtain this power was incorporated in a petition to the 
present Legislature, but a committee disappraved of the 
measure, and consequently the Commission is left with 
the power to grant increases but no power to initiate 
reductions. 

Naturally, the companies that enjoy the virtual mo- 
nopoly object to any further regulatory legislation, since 
self-preservation and protection are fundamental laws 
of corporations. It is inherent in business not to desire 
changes, once it has adapted itself to 4 given set of rules 
and regulations, but it must be conceded that changed 
conditions, resulting in any exorbitant charges, demand 
revised and adequate laws. While the legitimate object 
of business is service first and then profit, it is absurd to 
expect business, unless it be government-owned, to con- 
tinue unless it earns a profit. The natural question is, 
How much profit? In the absence of any definite basis, 
and drivén on by the ‘stockholders’ demands for divi- 
dends, it is easy to understand the leaning of those who 
are held responsible for the success of the companies. 
Since profit is the direct corollary of price, it is not 
strange that pressure focuses on rates and that they are 
raised as high as possible. This is why it is imperative 
that some impartial commission shall step in and adjust 
the price at a level fair to the company and equally just 
to the people. 

Opponents of government control who claim that the 
so-called law of supply and demand will regulate prices 
point to the fact that the Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany recently voluntarily reduced its price 5 cents a 
thousand feet.. But, since the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion had nothing to do with the reduction, who is to deter- 
mine that the new rate is entirely fair, especially since 
it is still more than 60 per cent above the pre-war level? 
Taken as a whole, such conditions bring plainly into view 
the need for some agency, vested with the proper power 
and the knowledge of facts, to act in behalf of the people. 
before they find themselves completely at the mercy of 
the Frankenstein monster they have created. 


The Lack of Enforcement Funds 


HAVING withstood repeated vicious attacks by its 
enemies, the national enactment for the enforcement of 
the prohibition amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States has received a serious assault in what was 
su to be the house of its friends. Congress, re- 
sponding to the expressed sentiment of the people of the 
country, enacted a law providing all the necessary machin- 
ery for the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
It could have done no less. The popular demand was 


insistent and plainly expressed. Since its passage the 


Volstead Act, so called, has been supported by an ever- 
increasing public sentiment. There have been many 
instances in which complete enforcement has failed, but 
it may be said of this law, as perhaps cannot be as truth- 
fully said of every law, that the crafty efforts of the 
liquor interests to override it and to nullify it have com- 
bined to make the people generally more insistent and 
more determined that it be enforced. It was known that 
the cost of enforcing prohibition would be great, and it 
has been great, the expense having been increased by the 
determined campaign of the violators of the law to make 
it appear that its enforcement was impossible. But the 
responsible taxpayers have realized that, whatever money 
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Was e in . a ztriet observance of the 


law, such an outlay would be warranted because it would 
be more than offset, in dollars, by the economic reciprocal 
saving made possible in unnumbered ways by the destruc- 
tion of the liquor traffic and the closing of the saloons, 
breweries, and bottle houses. Convinced of this, the 
public has placed no limit on the appropriation of govern- 
ment funds to be used in enforcing this particular federal 
law. Members of Congress have known, even if they 
have not been told, that they have had an unlimited 
drawing account, and that the voters and taxpayers 
would ratify and approve any reasonable, legitimate use 
of money in enforcing the prohibition law to the letter. 

Despite this reassurance, the announcement is made 
that effective and necessary efforts by federal agencies 
to compel an observance of the law have ceased because 
of lack of funds to carry on the work. It is admitted by 
those members of Congress who attempt to explain the 
failure to provide these funds that it is due only to 
neglect on the part of the law-making body to authorize 
the use of the money necessary for the purposes named. 
The people have provided the funds, or stand ready and 
willing to provide them, but because there has been found 
a weak link in the chain, the connecting machinery which 
is supposed to apply the delegated authority to the 
agencies set up in obedience to the will of the people, 
the vast structure is rendered, for a time at least, practi- 
cally impotent and useless. The public will hardly be 
inclined to accept at face value the excuse that the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives was kept in ignorance of the need of more funds 
by the enforcement officers. The fact is that the enforce- 
ment machinery has never been adequately capitalized. 
It is true, of course, that the expenses of the bureau 
have been increased to ari unexpected degree by the per- 
sistent refusal of the organized liquor forces to observe 
the law. But Mr. Volstead, original sponsor of the law 
and still chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
says the members of the Appropriations Committee were 
given the opportunity, long in advance, of meeting or 
providing fdr the approaching deficiency. He does not 
qualify the change that blame for the failure to provide 
funds is due to ‘the antagonism of members of the com- 
mittee to enforcement. When he asked for a deficiency 
appropriation of $600,000 to tide the enforcement bureau 
over until the end of the present fiscal year, he says the 
committee refused to authorize any added expenditure. 
The result, unless prompt emergency action is taken by 
Congress, is that from now until July 1, when the 
$7,500,000 fund provided for next year will become 
available, anything approaching a strict enforcement of 
the prohibition law will be impossible. 

The anomalous condition exists in which the people, 
having money which they desire to spend for a specific 
purpose, are not permitted to spend it, because those. to 
whom they have delegated the authority to say when = 
how it shall be used have arbitrarily vetoed the an- 
nounced wish of their constituents. It is useless for those 
who have, with apparent deliberation, ignored the popular 
manifesto to attempt to escape the consequences. No 
false plea of economy will be convincing where free use 
of the public funds is permitted in supplying deficiency 
appropriations for purposes which the people regard as 
far less vital than the enforcement of the prohibition law. 
Mr. Volstead’s colleagues should know, as well as people 
outside of Congress know, that he will accept no mere 
evasive plea. Perhaps the complete answer to the query 
as to just why Congress has failed to provide for the 
maintenance of the enforcement bureau's personnel has 
not yet been written. But it is certain that it will be 
written, and soon. 


Tyros“ 

Ir was only the other day that the Futurists, from 
the summit of the new campanile, were showering their 
hand bills upon St. Marks Square, demanding that 
Venice should be rebuilt on the lines apparently of Pitts- 
burgh or Sheffield. The Venice of Canaletto, of Turner. 
of Sargant, was to give place to a Venice resembling 
the dockyard and iron foundries of Mr. Pennell’s draw- 
ings, with some Herr Stinnes for a doge. And now 
Futurism is in danger of being as Suspect as Burlington 
House, as old-fashioned as impressionism. Today 1s 
made joyful and beautiful by the genius of the cubist, the 
vorticist, and the tyroist. 

But let not the cubist, the vorticist, or the tyroist 
imagine a vain thing. He is not exactly elemental, as Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis would have the world believe, he is 
merely elementary. It is the difference between the sea 
and the seaside,“ between the Bass rock and a bathing 
machine. The cubist seems to have taken a hint from 
the worker in stained glass, the vorticist from the maker 
of kaleidoscopes, and the tyroist from a factory of old 
Chelsea china. The worker in stained glass suffered from 
the naturé of his medium, Where he would have placed 
a curve he had to accept the straight line of his leading. 
Hence there is somewhat unfairly laid to his account 
the angular saint. Now the cubist has aecepted the 
disabilities of the worker in stained glass without his 
necessity. The great difference between the primitive 
and the cubist is, however, in the point of view. The 
primitive was obsessed with the sacredness of his art, 
the cubist seems to delight in the animality of his. He 
seems to have rejected Christianity in favor of the 
instincts of the cave-man, and to be convinced that 
huntanity was carved out of a plank with a fret saw. As 
for the vorticist he sees the world, apparently, from the 
inside of a churn. 

It is in the tyro that the ultima Thule of modern art is 
reached. Yet there is, nothing new about it, not even 
its brutal ugliness. Any fashioner of an old Chelsea 
beer jug could have produced one, if he had been minded 
to. substitute for the Augustan ideal of John Bull the 
Englishman of the boulevard caricature. The curious 
thing is not that Mr. Lewis should have conceived the 
thing, but that he should have imagined that it was 
original. His aim could hardly be expressed better, and 
certainly not more fairly, than in his own words, 
exhibition,“ he says in his catalogue, “contains the pic: 
tures of several very powerful Tyros. These immense 
novices brandish their appetites in their faces, lay bare 
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their teeth in a valedictory, inviting, or merely substantial 
laugh.” Anybody who has had the opportunity of view- 
ing a tyro will be willing to admit all that Mr. Lewis 
claims for its face and its teeth. As for the humor of 
the situation, the substantial laugh, it is there also when 
you realize that Mr. Lewis is expecting to be taken 
seriously. 

Now it would be easier to assess Mr. Lewis’ tyros if 
anyone, including himself, were able to set any real value 
on them. The difficulty, unfortunately for him, is 
as elemental as his own effort to remove it is ele- 
mentary, and this for the very simple reason that he, 
having eschewed beauty, which is Principle, is uncon- 


‘ sciously wrestling with chaos, and trying to evolve order 


out of it chaotically. The old grotesque carved on the 
choir stall or the gargoyle had a rude humor and a dis- 
tinct purpose. But your tyro is rude without humor, 
and blatantly inconsequential. It is true that he is meant 
to bring out the supposed joys of the appetites of the 
flesh, but he fails. in this by reason of his very inhuman- 
ity. It takes an artist to paint a mud-cart just as much 
as a Greek chariot. The new art seems to imagine that 
the end can be achieved by drawings on a level with 
those of the pavement-patch, and language sillier than 
that of a flapper’s diary, as thus, 
“T-hi! Gladys, what bonny thought for my name day? 

What is your name? 

Will, you know. 

O, what a peppery, proud girl she was, with her 
cornucopia of copper hair. He saw it as a molten shell, 
balanced on the top of the black trunk.“ 


There you have the new literature in which the new 
art is expounded. Still the world is apparently not yet 
entirely converted, for this is how Mr. Lewis continues, 
There was something about Will that folks despised.” 
Folks obviously were not entirely without discrimination. 
However, no doubt the tyro appreciated him. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to take Mr. Lewis 
and his tyros seriously. The fact that he has found it 
gravely necessary to define tyro, from the dictionary, or, 
more exactly, from the daiiy press, should be proof sufh- 
cient of that. Tite Street, in the old days, knew far 
better. Be warned in time, James, and remain, as I do, 
incomprehensible,’ it wrote. To have to explain your jeu 
d'esprit is it not the limit? 


Editorial Notes 


Dr. INGE does not, as might be expected, find 
modern London at all to his liking, and he sees in 
the war memorial idea an opportunity which might 
have been taken, not to add to, but to take awav 
from, London's embellishments. “The sinking of the 
German fleet,“ he says, might have been celebrated by 
the sacrifice of Charing Cross Bridge, and the final peace 
by the blowing up of the Albert Memorial.” More than 
one European war, it is to be feared, would be necessary 
for the removal of that iron monstrosity which spans the 
Thames and obstructs Mr. Bernard Shaw’s view of the 
river from his Adelphi windows. But as regards the 


-Albert Memorial there may be hopes, for hardly a piece 


of London statuary remains what it was or where it was. 
The gilded statue of George I, in Leicester Square, has 
vanished completely under the hand of time and that of 
the London gamin. Why not the Albert Memorial? It 
can scarcely resist that good old London tradition which 
gives a new abiding-place to every memorial with each 
generation, or does away with it forever. 


THE quéstion is not When is a milkmaid not a milk- 
maid? but rather, When is a milkmaid “a workman in 
agriculture’? within the meaning of the British Corn 
Production Act. In the King’s Bench Division Court 
it was decided that a milkmaid, anyhow in Chester, was 
not a workman within the meaning of the act, and that 
she was not entitled to the wage of a workman, not even 
the minimum wage. Further complications were sug- 
gested by an eminent lawyer, who was heard to murmur: 


What was the cow with the crumpled horn 
When milked by the workmen under the Corn 
Production Act, in the early morn? 


Tx town of Hull, in England, is determined to 
brighten things up a bit. Already a start has been made 
on tram cars, which are to be decorated in black, blue, 
gold, and white, with heraldic and artistic figures. Color 
designs of the same nature for the tramway car stand- 
ards along a twelve-mile route also are contemplated. 
The scheme, in fact, comprehends the beautifying of the 
whole town. The decorations are intended as far as 
possible to illustrate the history of the city. When Hull 
has been thus furbished and embellished she should cer- 
tainly revert to her real and very charming name ot 
Kingston-on-Hull. It would certainly help her carry off 
her splendors: 


Tuat the results of daylight-saving are apt to be 
manifold in complication is once more shown by the 
situation in a little Maine town. Town clocks are set 
at standard time, the mills are worked according to day- 
light-saving time, the churches support either reckoning 
according to their denominations, and the managers of 
many shops, in an effort to please all, choose a middle 
course. Therefore it apparently depends on one’s busi- 
ness, religion, or humor which of three times he shall 
live by. With such examples of mixup, people will, no 
doubt, finally come to the conclusion that a time standard 
is a thing on which an agreement should be reached. 
What time is it?“ has become, in some places, a serious 
question. . 


WHEN an American citizen learns, from census fig- 
ures and other sources of information, that less than one- 
half of the people in the United ‘States eligible to vote 
cast a ballot last year, it must become evident to him 
that here lies the greatest need of a change, if the Ameri- 
can Government is to be carried on for the highest inter- 
ests of all. An intelligent use of the ballot should be 
promoted as a privilege and a duty. The possible votes 
in the United States in 1920 numbered 57,527,629; there 
were 26,674,574 cast, the percentage not voting, being 
53. In the fullest use of an unintimidated ballot lies the 
safety of the nation. 
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